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PART I, 
HISTORY OF MEAUX ABBEY. 



CHAPTER I. 

HISTORY OF MEAUX ABBEY. 

T IFE and affairs in Holderness during 
these times were influenced mainly, 
almost wholly, by two factors, the Religious 
Houses and the great landowners. The 
people, an important factor now, were an 
unconsidered quantity then. The greatest 
landowner was the Earl of Albemarl, Lord 
of Holderness, and his successors in that 
title ; the most powerful of the Religious 
Houses of Holderness was the Abbey of 
Meaux. 

Indeed Meaux was the only large founda- 
tion that lay within ite boundaries. The 
Augustinian College of Beverley, the Gilber- 
tine Priory of Watton, the Canons of 
Bridlington, though many of their interests 
lay in Holderness, themselves were just 
outside its bounds. 

Within, in addition to Meaux Abbey, 
there were the Priory of Burstal, the 
Nunnery of Nunkeeling, and the Convent 
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of Swine, but these last were only small 
foundations. 
1150 Meaux Abbey, as is well known, was 
i. 76 founded by William le Gros, Earl of 
Albemarl, in the year 11 50. This nobleman 
was of a religious mind, and had already 
founded the Abbey of Augustinian Canons 
at Thornton, and the Cistertian House of 
Vaudey, both in Lincolnshire, as well as 
the Cluniac Abbey of S. Martin, near 
Aumarle in France. He had made a vow 
to pilgrimage to Jerusalem, but found his 
years and weight increasing, and his bodily 
energy thus less inclined than formerly to 
engage in an arduous journey. His Vow 
weighed upon his mind, and his conscience 
smote him for its non-fulfilment, but his 
body could not be roused to the work. 

It happened that, while the Earl was in 
this perplexity, a certain Monk of Fountains, 
named Adam, who had been employed in 
the building of Vaudey, no doubt seeing the 
Earl frequently respecting the work, detected 
his uneasiness and suggested a way out of 
the difficulty. 

The suggestion was, that the Earl should 
build yet another Religious House, as a 
substitute for his pilgrimage. 
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This arrangement, however, required a 
dispensation from the Pope, and Adam 
interesting himself in the matter, by the 
aid of Bernard, the Powerful Head of the 
Cistertian Order, procured the necessary 
dispensation from Eugenius HI. Then the 
Earl invited Adam to survey his estates for 
a suitable site on which to found a Cis- 
tertian House, and we may be sure that 
Adam, so astute in the interests of his Order, 
searched carefully for the choicest available 
place. 

Opinions varied then as now, and tastes 
differed, for Adam one day coming into 
Holdemess found at Meaux the very place 
he sought. In the midst of Meaux, which 
by the way received its name from Sir John 
Meaux who came from Meaux in Prance, 
and was one of the Knights of William 
the Conqueror, in the midst then of Meaux 
rose a hill, a slight elevation above the 
surrounding flatness, which was called S. 
Mary's hill, the hill was well planted with 
woods and orchards, and surrounded as we 
may easily imagine with rivers and waters. 
Adam was favourably impressed with the 
place and the outlook; he struck his staff 
into the ground, as a sign that his search 
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was ended, and his quest found, quoting at 
the same time the words of the Prophet 
Micah Micah, *' In the last days it shall come to 
pass, that the mountain of the house of the 
Lord shall be established in the top of the 
mountains, and it shall be exalted above 
the hills; and people shall flow unto it," 
which he said had been running in his 
head all the day. The Earl's face fell when 
he heard of Adam's choice, for he had only 
just acquired the estate from Sir John Meaux 
in exchange for the Manor of Bewick, near 
Aldborough, with six carucates of land. 
Indeed the documents of exchange had not 
been executed, but the Earl had already 
begun to enclose it for a park by a raised 
bank and a dyke called Park Dike. Adam, 
however, knew what he wanted, and pushed 
hard to get it, using, doubtless, all the 
religious persuasions that he could think 
of, and the Earl ultiniately gave way and 
devoted the whole estate to God and the 
Virgin Mary for the foundation of a Con- 
vent of Cistertian Monks. 

The Earl, for a start, built on the estate a 
house of mud {ex vtli cemate), and a chapel, 
of which the ground floor was a dormitory, 
and the upper part was used for Divine 
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Service. Twelve monks, with Adam as Meaux 
Abbot, came from Fountains Abbey on nso-isst 
December 28th, 11 50, and so began the 
Abbey of Meaux, which, until the dissolu- 
tion of Religious Houses by Henry VUL, 
was destined to wield such an influence over 
all a£Eairs in Holderness. 

It is to be hoped that on closer acquaintance 
Adam continued to be as favourably im- 
pressed with his choice of locality. The 
domain itself was fair enough, a circum- 
ference of four miles enclosed land that was 
all cultivated arable, meadow, and pasture, 
with a wood in which the Abbey was built. 
The Manor House of Sir John Meaux was 
turned into a Grange, and henceforth known 
as North Grange. 

The surroundings of this domain were not 
inspiriting, except to the eyes of a recluse, 
consisting as they did of swampy undrained 
flats, which effectually acted as a barrier 
between the monks and too frequent inter- 
course with the world outside. There was 
no town in the whole district east of the 
River Hull ; the Port of Hedon was the 
nearest, seven miles away ; the Nunnery 
^of Swine was four miles south east; the 
Priory of Watton, eight miles north west ; 
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the College of Beverley, three miles west, 
both across the River. 

The thirteen pioneer monks endured a 
very rough first winter in Holderness, their 
quarters were only temporary, they had all 
to do for themselves, they worked hard to 
keep themselves warm and from starvation. 
As the chronicler says, ''The Abbot and 
the Monks began to seek their daily food 
by the works of their hands, eating their 
bread by the sweat of their face, and levelling 
ipomplantantes) the vineyard of the Lord of 
Hosts by their blood. The country folk 
flocked to them from all sides, some to help, 
others for conversion ; for the dull people 
wondered at the hooded race performing 
i. 83 (insistentenC) at certain times the Divine 
offices and at others occupied with rural 
works. But the monks progressed daily in 
necessaries and building, and every day 
their number was increased." 

The good Earl of Albermarl followed up 
his initial donation by adding the Wood of 
Routh, all his possessions in Waghen, a 
stretch of pasture on the Humber, known 
as Saltagh and Newland, &c., and having 
survived the Foundation 27 years, died and 
was buried at Thornton Abbey. Yet, not- 
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withstanding the liberal foundation of the 
Earl, and the generosity of surrounding 
land-holders, ten years sufficed, and Adam 
had brought the Monastery to the brink of 
ruin. His zeal appears to have outrun his 
discretion. His ambition caused him to 
form a large community, forty monks, and 
many lay-brothers and novices, so many, 
indeed, that the Monastery means were over- 
taxed to feed and clothe them. Adam him- 
self, denying and zealous as ever, distributed 
his own tunics amongst them, and went 
about dressed only in his cowl. The 
Monastery was obliged to partially disperse. 
Adam retired to Watton, whence, having 
lived under the church there for seven years 
as an anchoret, he returned to Meaux, and 
in 1 180 died. 

The Chronicles of Meaux Abbey, from 
whence we quote, were written by Abbot 
Thomas Burton (1396- 1399), the nine- 
teenth Abbot, at Fountains Abbey, whence 
he had retired from Meaux in consequence 
of disputes respecting his election. Eight 
years before his death he suflfered from 
blindness. After a most exemplary life he 
died, and was buried before the altar of 
S. Stephen, Oct 4th, 1437. His monu- 
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mental figure used to lie uncared for in a 
garden on the site of Meaux Abbey. It is 
now lost, but a picture of it is given in 
Poulson's *'Holderness." The Chronicles 
were carried on to the year 141 7 by some 
later monk of the house, whose name is 
unknown. 

It is strange to think that all the greatness 
of Meaux, its buildings, its treasures, its 
influence that for centuries Holderness was 
accustomed to feel, its endowments, have all 
vanished with the past, so that no stone 
even remains upon another to tell of its 
former glories. The corn waves in the 
summer breeze, the grass grows unevenly 
in the meadows, there is still S. Mary's hill, 
a straight dyke is to the south of it, but 
there is no sign that the traveller can see 
to tell him that here once stood the stately 
buildings of great Meaux Abbey, the centre 
of, the director of, the wielder of the fortunes 
of all Holderness in the middle ages. 

The Chronicles of Meaux alone remain ; 
its greatness exists only in writings of 
crabbed Latin, it can be read of, imagined, 
seen again inwardly, but no longer looked 
upon outwardly. The country folk, how- 
ever, have not forgotten Meaux even yet. 
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and though they themselves may never have 
been in that neighbourhood, they have tales 
still to tell of Meaux and of the underground 
passages, which, they are convinced, lead to 
Meaux, it would seem, from almost every 
village in Holderness. Well, it was said 
once that all roads led to Rome, and 
certainly in the middle ages it might be 
said of what roads there were in Holderness 
that they led to Meaux. 

One regrets a little, in reading the very 
exact chronicles of the Abbot Thomas Burton, 
that they are so business like, they are 
occupied too much with accounts of the 
Convent's law suits, and properties and agree- 
ments respecting them. The reader thirsts 
to know something of the internal religious 
life of the Convent, to be made the confi- 
dant of the Abbot's thoughts, his longings 
and likes, his fears and hopes. He desires 
to know what places looked like, not Iiow 
many bovates the Monastery owned in them ; 
what travellers passed up and down the roads 
and sought hospitality at the Convent gate, 
what they talked about, and what news they 
told the porter of the world outside, and of 
what they had seen and done during that 
last day of their travelling. What people 
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lived in the villages about the Abbey, what 
their names were, what were their hardships 
and pleasures, their manner of life, their 
sayings and their thoughts. The chronicles, 
however, reveal none of these things de- 
signedly, and it is somewhat disappointing 
that the Abbot who might have written of 
so many matters of absorbing interest and 
priceless value, should have penned hundreds 
of pages of what might almost be called 
estate accounts, in their place. 

The Chronicles of the Religious House of 
Meaux are an account of the acquiring of 
property, and the struggle to keep it or 
increase it ; and those abbots and monks 
are the most highly esteemed who are able 
best to guide successfully the temporal affairs 
of the House. There is no religious spirit 
pervading the chronicles, however much 
there may have been in the actual House 
itself ; there are no elevating thoughts. The 
reading of them leaves one with the un- 
satisfying feeling that the interests of S. Mary 
lay not in the souls of mankind, but in 
oxgangs and wool and mills. 

The Abbots from Adam (1150) to the 
Dissolution (1534) are as follows : — 
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1. Adam, 11501160 (A Monk of Fountains, to 

which Abbey Meaux was affiliated, 
appointed by the Founder, the Earl of 
Albemarl). 

2. Philip (formerly Prior of Hove in Norway, 

and Kirkstead). 1160-1182. 

3. Thomas (for 18 years Prior of Meaux, a 

gentle monk, who brought the Abbey 
to temporal destitution). 1182-1197. 

4. Alexander (a strong man, a Monk of Ford 

Abbey, Lincolnshire, recommended by 
the Father Abbot of Fountains. A 
collector of books, successfully managed 
affairs of the Abbey. The lawsuits ex- 
pensive, so Abbey not rich). 1197-1210. 

5. Hugh (for 5 years Prior of Meaux. Monas- 

tery distressed with debts). 12 10-1220. 

6. Geoffrey (a Monk of Sawtrey, died at Boulen- 

court in Champagne, on his way to 
attend a Chapter of the Order). 1220- 
1221. 

7. Richard of Ottringham (Cellarer of Meaux. 

A hater of law. A peaceful Abbacy, but 
Abbey remains in debt). 1 221-1235. 

8. Michael le Brun (probably one of the monks 

of Meaux. A capable man, under whom 
affairs of Monastery successfully man- 
aged. When dying, the brethren asked 
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his advice on three points : (i) Whether 
to go to Law with S. Mary's, York, 
about fishing in Hornsea Mere, (2 
whether to transfer Skerne Grange to 
another site, (3) whether to cut down 
Bymansheugh Wood to repair an old 
ship or build a new one. Unhappily, 
Monastery acted against his advice in 
all cases). 1235-1249. 
9. William of Driffield (a man distinguished for 
his sanctity, buried in the Chapter in 
front of the pulpit). 1249- 1269. 

10. Richard of Thornton. 1 269-1 270. Buried 

in the Chapter House. 

11. Robert of Skerne (resigned). 1 270-1 280. 

Debt of Monastery ;^3678, ;^25oo of 
which was owed to foreign merchants 
and money lenders. Large farming 
stock however. 

12. Richard of Barton (resigned, reduced debt 

to ;^i443, buried in the Chapter House 
1 280-1 286. But great drop in farming 
stock). 

13. Roger of Driffield (resigned, a man of ability, 

reduced debt ;^ii69, and left large 
farming stock. Was buried in Chapter 
House). 1286-1310, Dying 1318. 

14. Adam of Skerne (a junior Monk of no distinc- 

tion, and of 5 years standing, but 
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proved a capable man. During the life- 
time of Roger was known as the 2nd 
Abbot. Debt reduced to ;^368). 1310- 
1339- 

15. Hugh of Leven (Prior of the Chantry at 

Ottringham, sub-cellarer of Meaux. A 
man of sound judgment, and pleasing 
person, died in the plague i339-'i349. 
Affairs of Monastery left in great dis- 
order). 

William of Dringhowe (deposed owing to 
the intrigues of John of Ryslay the 
cellarer, who accused him of receiving 
a stolen horse. Rash management of 
Monastery property). 1349-1353. Debt 
;^ioo3 3s. I id. 

John de Ryslay (the Chapter elected Thomas 
of Shirbome, monk. The Father Abbot 
of Fountains set him aside as deficient 
of sight in one eye, and appointed John 
de Ryslay in his place. Resigned, 1353- 
1356, Debt £s^^9 ^^t ^o* so much 
farm stock left). 

16. Robert of Beverley (In his time Ravenserodd 

destroyed, and a great lawsuit with the 
Bondsmen of Waghen, who wished to 
gain their liberty. Debt £2^0, but less 
farm stock left). 1356-1367. 
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17. William of Dringhowe (2nd term of Abbacy, 

on death of Robert of Beverley. Chapter 
divided, whether to select Sir John of 
Hull, or Sir John of Newton, the Prior, 
as a solution elect neither, but ask 
William of Dringhowe to resume his 
Abbacy. Debt ;^8o 12s. 2^.). 1367- 
1372. 

18. William of Scarborough (exactly same diffi- 

culty over election, John of Hull or John 
of Newton, Same solution. A third, 
William of Scarborough, 16 years 
Cellarer chosen. Increased the art 
treasures and decoration of the Monas- 
tery. Resigned 1396, died 1400. Debt 

19. Thomas of Burton (the Chronicler. Resigned 

and retired to Fountains. Debt ;^400 
17s. 2id.). 1396-1399- 

20. William of Wendover (the Chronicles ac- 

counts cease). 1399. 

21. John Rypon (previously Cellarer of Fountains). 
22. 

23. John Hoton, died 1445. 

24. Philip Dayvill. 1445-1458. 

25. John of Sutton. 1458-1463 (resigned). 

26. William DeryfF. 1 463-1 471. 

27. Ralph Same. 147 1- 1488. 
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28. John Clapham. 1488- 

29. Stephen Wysman. -1523. 

30. Richard Stoppes. 1523-1534, 

31. Richard Draper. Abbot at the time of the 

dissolution, and received the grant of 
a pension. 

It will have been noticed that almost all 
the abbots are local men, drawn from the 
surrounding villages of Holderness, and 
that, with but few exceptions, and for ex- 
ceptional reasons, the abbot was chosen by 
the Chapter from their own number. The 
Father Abbot of Fountains, however, if he 
saw cause, could set aside their choice, and 
himself appoint. 

It will have been noticed also, that the 
Monastery, even in its most prosperous 
days, was always in debt. ;^3000 was the 
deepest plunge, while in the palmiest of 
days ;^8o balance was on the wrong side. 
Yet, there was no time when the Monastery 
had not large assets in farming stock, wool, 
grain, houses and lands, with which to 
liquidate the money debts, and the question 
naturally occurs, why did not the Monastery 
sell some of these and pay oflf their debts, 
considering that the interest charged upon 

c 
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loans in those days was enormous, not less 
than 60%. 

Well, perhaps buyers were few, and money 
was scarce, and the monks could not turn 
their assets into cash at anything like their 
real value, but more likely it was because 
the monks, though not averse to borrowing 
money, were decidedly against selling any 
of the Monastery property unless absolutely 
obliged. A debt did not show to the world, 
the sale of land did, and they could not 
bear to part with any of their dignity. 

Besides, it must be confessed that the 
monks did not rest content in the knowledge 
that they were in debt They were always 
paying off debt, but at the same time always 
contracting fresh debt; law suits had to be 
engaged in, however unwillingly, and at 
whatever ruinous cost. Charges were made 
upon them by the mighty, which they could 
not resist, and had perforce to be plundered 
with as good a grace as possible. The 
monks were always acquiring property, 
engaging diligently in whatever money- 
making pursuits and speculations were open 
to them. They were frequently successful, 
but their gains all went by the same channels, 
fees in the Court of Rome, the insatiable 
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greed of lawyers, the grasping hand of the 
Sovereign. 

From the list of Abbots given it will be 
seen that many resigned, finding, as we can 
well imagine, the work of governing the 
Convent within, and fighting the Convent's 
battles without, a life arduous for the very 
strongest, in which there were no opportuni- 
ties for peace and leisure. When an Abbot 
resigned he usually continued to reside in 
the Monastery, where a special chamber 
was allowed him, an annuity, food, robes, 
servants, and various liberties and privileges. 

It has been said that when Adam and the Con- 
twelve monks came from Fountains in Dec. iMi^gs 
1150, they began their monastic life at Meaux ^^^ 
in a mud hut and a chapel, the upper floor 
of which was used for Divine service, the 
basement as a dormitory. These were the 
Conventual Buildings of Meaux Abbey. 
This chapel became later the cellarer's 
chamber. 

Before 1 160 the monks had built from the iieo 
timber of Montferant Castle, Birdsal, a house 
of wood, to serve as chapel and dormitory. 

2nd Abbot, Philip, began a stone church iieo-S2 
and dormitory. He finished the dormitory 
with its offices. 
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1182-97 3rd Abbot, Thomas, acquired stone quarries 
at Hessle and Brantingham, bringing stone 
by the Humber up to Hull, through Esche- 
dyke to Meaux. He did much building, all 
of stone. He took down the beginnings of 
the church and began another. William, 
Rector of Cottingham, built a stone refectory. 
A wash house and kitchen were erected, 
and a refectory for the lay brothers was 
commenced. 

1197-iaio 4th Abbot, Alexander, finished the lay 
brothers' refectory, built various offices in 
the Abbey, commenced the monks' cloister, 
took down the church and began another, 
1207, which was consecrated 1253. 

1210-1220 5th Abbot, Hugh, finished the lay brothers' 
dormitory, and monks' cloister. 

1221-1286 7th Abbot, Richard, commenced monks' 
infirmary, also did canal constructing to the 
Abbey. 

1285-1248 8th Abbot, Michael, completed the church 
and covered it with lead, furnished the 
church with altars and stalls, erected a wool 
manufactory at Waghen, where cloth for the 
Abbey was made, and removed from north 
grange to the Abbey the buildings for 
smiths and skin workers. 

From the foundation in 11 50 until this 
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time — 1240, for almost a hundred years, 
buildings in stone had been going forward 
steadily. Then the actual buildings were 
completed, and henceforth decorative work 
was more undertaken. 

9th Abbot, William, erected a belfry and ia4f.ia8« 
covered it with lead. The great bell ** Bene- 
dict" was hung in it. An inner ceiling was 
added to the church, and the floor was covered 
with tiles. The stalls of the lay brothers 
were placed at the west end of the church. 
The infirmary of the lay brothers was finished. 
A granary was erected at the bakehouse, and 
covered with lead. 

13th Abbot, Roger. A great chamber, 1286-I810 
east of the cemetery, is built by the Dean of 
York. Two finely painted tablets are placed 
over the great altar. He built for his retire- 
ment a chamber between the monks* infirmary 
and dormitory, called the Abbot's Chamber. 

14th Abbot, Adam. The great altar is isio-iss* 
decorated with paintings illustrating the 
Gospel and Prophets, by Brother John of 
Ulrome. A chapel is commenced over the 
great entrance. 

15th Abbot, Hugh. A crucifix is placed I88f-1840 
in the choir of the lay brothers, and the 
monks' dormitory is covered with lead. 
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186T-72 17th Abbot, William of Dringhowe. The 
church is set on fire by lightning. Provided 
vestments for the great altar. 
18T8-1896 1 8th Abbot, William of Scarbro'. Altars 
of S. Peter and S. Benedict are decorated, 
and other decorations and additions made. 

He provided a pastoral staff of gold, and the 
rod of another to be covered with silver plates, 
another to be made to represent a golden cross. 
A chalice of silver gilt for the Sacrament, a 
silver ure for holy water, a silver aspergil, silver 
flagons for the great altar and the altar of S. 
Benedict, a thurible of silver gilt, a white vest- 
ment woven with gold, with three copes {cum 
3 capis)y a black vestment for funerals, with 
three copes, a canopy above 3 altars on the east 
side of the church, cast the heavy bell '* Jesus," 
ordered 3 stones of sculptured marble with 3 brass 
plates, with images of his 3 predecessors, Hugh, 
Robert and William. Decorated altar of S. 
Benedict with images and painted wood work, 
and the altar of S. Peter with images, painted 
wood work and pictures. 

1896-1810 19th Abbot, Thomas, added 3 more bells, 
and did a good deal of wall building. 

Such additions as these, most of the abbots 
would make, but William of Scarbro' appears 
to have been lavish in his gifts. The Abbey 
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was very rich in Sacramental plate, domestic 
plate, and costly vestments. 

So much for the buildings of the Monastery 
and their decorations. Now for some idea as 
to those who dwelt within them. Over what 
was a considerable community presided the 
abbot The community consisted of the 
monks, the novices, the lay brethren, or 
converts, and the servants attached to the 
Monastery. 

The numbers varied from time to time. 
Adam, the ist Abbot, began with 12 monks ; ii50 
he raised the number to 40, In 1249 there 1349 
were 60. In 1349 there were 43. In 1394 is**. w»4 
the number had sunk to 28, and two years isw 
later to 27. 

So, too, with respect to the lay brothers, 
Adam, the ist Abbot, found many of the nw 
country people flock to him as converts. 

In 1249 there were 90. 1249 

In 1349 only 7. 1349 

While some thirty years later William of 1379 
Scarboro' entirely removed the order from 
the House. 

There were also some 50 male servants 
resident in the Abbey. 

It has been stated that in the time of the 116O 
ist Abbot, the Convent had to disperse for a 
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time, owing to its poverty. Subsequently 
the same necessity twice occurred, and for 
the same cause. 
1182-97 During the Abbacy of Thomas, the 3rd 
i. 233 Abbot, the convent, worn down by law-suits, 
and the failure of crops, found themselves 
called upon to raise 300 marks, their share 
of King Richard's ransom from captivity; 
to do this they sold their wool, church plate, 
and other of their treasures. They were in- 
deed pecunia deficiente et penuria abundante! 
The eflfort, however, meant their ruin. For 
15 months they lived as beggars among the 
various monasteries of their order, and as if 
to fill their cup of misfortune to the brim, 
the convent mill took fire and was entirely 
burnt with the 100 and more sectaries of 
corn that it contained. But at length God 
looked upon them and pitied them, sending 
them William de Rule, parson of Cottingham 
and Rule (Rowley), who was ill, and being 
received as a novice, brought with him 
;^200 of silver. The Monastery was then 
called together again. 
1197-1210 A little later and the convent falls once 
1. 326 more into temporary distress. King John 
pressed upon the Church for money, and one 
of his exactions was that all religious houses 
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should pay a fine to him for their possessions. 
Alexander, the Abbot of Meaux, alone resisted 
the claim, and by his influence a complaint 
was made against the King at the Apostolic 
Seat. The King, in his hatred, then demanded 
of Meaux a thousand silver marks. Alexander 
would in no wise agree to this exaction, and 
wished to resign, but the Father Abbot of 
Fountains would not accept his resignation. 
By his advice Alexander deputed William 
the Cellarer to go to court and see what 
terms could be made with the King, since 
all other houses had paid their fine, and 
Meaux was not strong enough to resist 
alone. 

While the negotiations were going on, 
Alexander retired from the convent to some 
secret place, and all the Monastery property 
was seized by the King's servants. 

The monks and conversi in the Abbey 
farms even, were obliged to buy their food 
from them, while at the Abbey the King's 
servants stood at the gates, and nothing 
could be brought in or taken out without 
their permission, while they daily lessened 
and removed the personal possessions of the 
monks. For this reason almost all the monks 
left the convent. 
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Earl Baldwin (of Albemarl) hearing of this, 
arrived hastily, and received them into his 
house at Burstwick. 

Finally, seeing the desolation he had 
brought on the convent, and expecting worse 
things. Abbot Alexander resigned his office, 
sending his seal from Ford Abbey, whence 
he had retired, to the Father Abbot at 
Fountains. This time the resignation was 
accepted, and the Abbot of Ford was in- 
structed to proclaim it in his Chapter House. 

Meanwhile the Cellarer had made terms 
with the King at a fine of looo marks, 
which the Monastery succeeded in paying, 
but only at the price of their apparent 
bankruptcy and dispersal. 
1200 In this year the fury of King John turned 
further against the Cistertian Order, because 
they held themselves excused from con- 
tributing towards the payment of 30,000 
marks which King John had agreed to pay 
to Philip of France upon concluding peace 
with him. The Cistertians, indeed, offered 
1000 marks for a confirmation of their liberties 
under the great seal, but this was refused. 
King John visited Lincoln, and the Abbots 
were invited by Hubert, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to meet him there. The Abbot 
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of Meaux again headed resistance to the 
King, showing a letter from the General 
Chapter of the Order, which said that it was 
better for the English Branch to suffer ship- 
wreck rather than yield to unjust exactions, 
which would be a dangerous precedent to 
other kings and princes. The result of the 
meeting of the Abbots was therefore a 
general opinion to refuse King John any 
payment that would endanger the liberties 
of their Order. 

Hugo, the 5th Abbot, to pay the above isio-isao 
mentioned 1000 marks before the Octave of i. 353 
S. Hilary, Jan. 13, found it necessary to 
part with houses in York, and to sell land 
in Brunby, Owthorne, East and West 
Hatfield, and Gousle, and the Monastery 
was dispersed, not among houses of the 
Order, however, as their custom was, because 
the Cistertians were all suffering similarly. 

The Abbot of S. Mary, York, received 
some, the Prior of Bridlington others, while 
others again were sent to houses of the Order 
in Scotland, the remainder in batches of ten 
to fifteen, or by two and three, monks and 
conversi remained in the neighbouring vil- 
lages and castles, wheresoever they could 
be accommodated. But almost all were 
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recalled, and reunited before the Feast of 
All Saints (Nov. i). 

Since we have recounted the unfortunate 
passages between the Convent and King 
John, it will be of interest to tell of the 
other occasions upon which the Monastery 
is noted as coming into contact with the 
ruling powers. 
1196 King Richard, for instance, took the Con- 
i. 284 vent of Meaux into his protection against the 
inroads of perverse men, over and above the 
liberties yielded to the Monastery by his 
predecessors. 
1260 Again, about this time there was a small 
H. 107 rebellion in Holderness, which might have 
developed to serious proportions had it not 
been for the prompt action of the Sub-Prior 
of Meaux, who is the hero of the narrative. 
Prince Edward wished to visit Scotland, and 
summoned the knights and free men of 
Holderness to meet him at York with horses 
and men. They refused, and sent the Sub- 
Prior of Meaux to excuse them. On his 
return. Prince Edward again summoned 
them, and again the monk pleaded their 
liberties. 

On getting to London, by advice of Parlia- 
ment, Edward sent seven barons with horses. 
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arms, and a great force, to seize all the rebels 
without distinction of grade, and confiscate 
their goods. We can imagine the stir in 
Holderness, more particularly the villages 
immediately on the east banks of the Hull, 
when it became known that a force from the 
King was marching against them. 

The Sheriff sided with the Holderness 
people, and the bridge over the Hull was 
broken down (near Stoneferry), so that the 
Barons, who were encamped at Cottingham, 
might not cross. 

The Holderness folk occupied the monk's 
grange (at Sutton or Meaux), and watched 
for two nights, the monks having to supply 
them with food. Then a council was held 
in the chapel in the wood, and all the 
people — knights and squires, free tenants 
and common folk — ^were entertained in the 
Hospitium. Never was seen such a gather- 
ing of guests in the house. 

When the approach of the Barons was 
announced, the Sub-Prior came forward as 
mediator, and put himself to infinite trouble 
in seeking a settlement between the two 
parties ; he scarcely slept twice for six days 
and nights, and by continually riding from 
one side to the other wore out three horses 
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in twenty-four hours. At length he received 
the promise of a safe conduct for some of the 
rebels, and sixteen of the chief men from 
Holderness passed over to attend a meeting 
at Beverley. The matter then was amicably 
settled, death and fire were avoided, and all 
Holderness was put under eternal obligation 
to Meaux. 
ia»3 Again, in 1293, Edward I. wished to possess 
ii. 186 the site of the Manor of Myton and the 
town of Wyk, the port of Hull, was rising 
to importance. The Manor of Myton and 
town of Wyk, however, belonged to Meaux, 
who exchanged them with the King for 
lands and tenements of equal value elsewhere. 
The deed of feoffment was made by the 
Monastery about the Feast of the Purification 
of the B.V. Mary (Feb. 2), in the 21st year 
of his reign. 

The Convent received land in Skipsea, 
and the advowsons of Skipsea, Easington, 
and Keyingham, which had escheated to the 
crown on the death of Avelina, daughter and 
heiress of William, last Earl of Albemarl. 
Further, Edward yielded a charter of warren 
in all their lordships, and confirmed the 
charter of King John, his grandfather, and 
set aside the Act of Mortmain, so far as 
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allowing them to acquire the lands and tene- 
ments of Richard of Ottringham. 

The Manor of Pockliagton was added, 
also the Manor of Wivelsby, in Lincoln- 
shire, with its appurtenances in Thorpia, 
Parva Cottes, Bradlay, Grymesby, Waltham, 
Brygesle, and Clee, and he further added 
land in Waghen (a farm, 4 bovates, 16 acres, 
with its appurtenances, called Criland). 

All these were conceded by Royal Charter. 

The monks, however, did not get the 
opportunity of bargaining with a King every 
day, and they pushed their claims further, 
and represented to him that they had not 
received an equivalent exchange. 

The King then proposed to add the Manor 
of Keyingham-Mersk and Little Humber, 
and sent a clerk to mark their extent. 

The clerk did so, and came on afterwards 
to Meaux, arriving there after mass had been 
celebrated, and was annoyed because he 
could not have it celebrated at his will, 
although so late. Altogether he did not con- 
sider himself hospitably entertained. Perhaps 
he expected something in the nature of a 
middleman's tip from the Abbot. However, 
unfortunately, noticing certain irregularities 
and unusual customs amongst certain of the 
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monks, he went off in a rage, and represented 
to the King that sufficient recompense had 
been made for Wyk and Myton ; and, more- 
over, by corruptly revealing to him the 
manner of life of the monks, entirely turned 
away the heart and benevolence of the King 
from Meaux. Nevertheless, after eleven years, 
the monks succeeded in getting from the 
King the appropriations of the Churches of 
Easington, Skipsea, and Keyingham. 

Edward gave the name of King's-town- 
upon-Hull to Wyk and Myton, and granted the 
manor to Sir William de Pole, who transferred 
the manor from Grange Wyk to Tuppcottes. 
1SS9-49 Edward III., waging his sad war with 
iii. 29 France, and wanting money, ordered that 
Cistertian Houses should pay to the King 
the portion owed to the Superior House 
across the sea. Meaux came under this 
order, but at an enquiry held at Beverley, 
and again at York, it was found that Meaux 
paid nothing to any Superior House across 
the seas. , 

This chapter will have given some surface 
idea of the rise and fortunes of the great 
Cistertian House of Meaux. In the following 
chapter a deeper view will be taken of the in- 
fluence of Meaux upon the life of Holderness. 



CHAPTER 11. 

INFLUENCE ON THE LIFE OF 
HOLDERNESS. 

T^HE influence of Meaux was religious, 
philanthropic, and commercial, under- 
taking the work of half-a-dozen of our modern 
social institutions, and embracing more than 
half-a-dozen professions and trades. 

The first thing that strikes one about the Convent 
Abbey was that it acted the part of a large office 
estate office for all the landed properties j^^ree"^ 
belonging to the Abbey. There were over accounts 
a hundred places in which, at one time or 
another, the Convent owned land, often a 
considerable quantity in a single place. 
Many of these lands had buildings, farm- 
houses, granges as they were called, or 
private dwelling houses upon them — Croo 
Grange, Skerne Grange, North Grange, 
Hayholme, Arnall, Watre, Cranswick, 
Wharrom, Granges, &c. Many of these 
lands the monks let out, in one or other of 
the ways in which land was let, and thus 
the Convent stood in the position of land- 

33 D 
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lord, having dealings with tenants, receiving 
rents, and undertaking repairs. 

Much land, however, the Convent kept 
in its own hands, and farmed itself, as at 
Croo, Waghen, Skerne, Sutton, &c., growing 
corn, rearing sheep for wool, storing their 
produce, selling it to merchants both at home 
and abroad, acting both as producers and 
exporters. 

All this meant the keeping of accounts, 
and very extensive accounts too, many of 
them daily accounts— clerk's work enough 
for several hands. The deeds, or charters, 
relating to the acquisition of land by pur- 
chase or gift, or to the leasing or sale of 
land, would, no doubt, with any other such 
documents, be made out by the lawyers 
retained by the Convent. But the receipt 
of rents by tenants, the accounts of money 
and stock sent in by the bailiffs of the 
granges farmed by the Convent, the alms 
received in charity and dispensed in charity, 
the daily accounts of the living expenses of 
the Convent, the wages of servants, and 
the expenses of repairs and improvements 
in the conventual and farm buildings, the 
accounts of monies lent or borrowed, pro- 
duce sold, the correspondence would together 
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mean a considerable amount of daily clerkly 
work. 

When the Convent kept land to farm. Farmers, 
either a monk or one or more of the lay- 
brethren were sent to live at the farm-house 
or grange to act as bailiffs to the Abbey, 
responsible to the Abbey for the success of 
the farming in that place. Many such 
granges were farmed by monks or lay- 
brethren at the same time, and it is just 
here that Meaux would exercise a deep in- 
fluence on the agricultural life of Holderness. 

The monks were enlightened men, who 
both read books and had intercourse with 
other houses of their Order in various parts 
of the country and abroad. Their farming 
was according to knowledge, they knew 
what it would pay best to grow. Then reports 
from other places informed them what was 
expected and likely to be plentiful, and what 
scarce; they knew what others were doing 
in other places, any improvements in instru- 
ments or methods they heard about. To 
their country neighbours in Holderness they 
were as model farmers, continually teaching 
others by their example. They showed the 
way in road making, and draining by dikes 
and ditches. 
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Com was grown chiefly for home use, both 
for men and animals. The great trade was 
in wool. 

In 1280 A. D. the Convent actually owned 11,000 
sheep, and almost 1,000 heavier 
animals, <.^., bullocks, cows. 

1 286 , , 1 320 sheep and 472 heavier animals. 

1310 „ 5406 „ „ 606 „ „ 

and 120 horses. 

«356 M 1689 sheep, 131 boves jugales, 75 
calves, 87 affros, jumenta, and 
pullos. 

1367 „ 147 1 sheep, 338 beasts, 82 horses. 

1372 M 2540 sheep, 349 beasts, 80 horses. 

1396 ,, 2361 sheep with lambs, 87 horses, 
330 beasts. 

A large amount of stock, however, gener- 
ally indicated that the debt of the Monastery 
was high, as though the sale of the stock 
was depended upon for keeping the debt 
down. 
Com Incidentally, being lords of many manors, 

and Cloth ^^^ having many mills, the Convent largely 
Weavers followed the trade of corn millers for them- 
selves and the residents upon their manors. 
They also, at Waghen, had a cloth mill, and 
wove from their own grown wool the clothing 
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worn in the convent by monksi novices, 
lay-brethren, and servants. These employ- 
ments further imply that the Convent was a 
large employer of labour in their mills and 
£utns, while all the inmates of the Monastery 
— ^the monks, lay-brethren, and servants — 
were themselves drawn from the surrounding 
country. 

It will have been noticed in the list of Private 

and 

conventual buildings that there were two Public 
infirmaries, one that of the monks, and the ^^^^^P**^ 
other that of the lay-brethren. Into the 
latter were received not only whatever of the 
lay-brethren in the Abbey or at any of the 
granges were ill, but also sick laymen from 
the country and villages around, and in 
doing this, discharged a most comforting and 
pious charity towards those who were lying 
ill-nourished and ill-cared for in the rough 
dwellings that were then the homes both of 
rich as well as poor. 

Sometimes a rich man would, on seeking 
admission into the infirmary, either make 
the convent a gift in money or land at the 
time, perhaps with the stipulation that he 
should be received for life, or leave the 
Convent a gift at his death, usually with 
his body, that it might receive the benefit 
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of a Christian burial and a resting place in 
the monks' cemetery. 
An To a certain extent the convent also under- 

age " took the duties of an orphanage, receiving 
children to rear on consideration of a gift. 
One cannot but wonder what kind of a 
rearing children would have entirely amongst 
men, and what kind of an education they 
would receive at Meaux. There is no men- 
tion made of any school in connection with 
the Abbey, but that is not to say there was 
not one, the term **scolaris," indeed, is given 
to one of the monks. 

Perhaps children who were received to rear, 
did not remain in the Abbey, but, after the 
fashion of our modern boarding-out system 
in connection with workhouses, were sent 
to one or other of the granges, where they 
might come under the influence of women, 
so necessary to the truest well-being of a 
child's life. 
Poor In these days, just as there were no 

hospitals but those connected privately with 
religious bodies, so it is unnecessary to remind 
the reader that there was no public system 
of poor relief. 

The religious houses undertook the relief 
of the poor. It was, indeed^ a system, but 
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entirely a private one, depending upon the 
number of religious houses and the charity 
of the faithful. The Government took no 
part in this, nor so far had it occurred to 
any one that it was a national duty. 

Just as at the present time there is a section 
of our society apparently unfit or disinclined 
for work, but not bedridden, who pass their 
time in circulating from one workhouse to 
another, and seem to move upon a fixed 
itinerary, so that at certain times they appear 
regularly at certain places, and continue in 
their self-imposed orbit until death cuts off 
their wandering career ; so in those days 
there were mediaeval tramps who walked 
their way, not from union to union, but from 
abbey to nunnery and priory, receiving at 
each the customary relief, and perhaps shelter. 
The fixed poor of the locality, however, found 
in the Abbey a permanent helper, for they 
could go daily, and daily receive the alms 
of food at the gate ; perhaps dinner may have 
been provided every day, or on certain days, 
for a fixed number, or for as many of the 
poor of the neighbourhood as cared to make 
use of the hospitality. Some of the abject or 
disabled poor were found permanent positions 
in the Abbey buildings, where, in return 



tality 
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for whatever slight services they were able 
to perform, they received of the Abbot's 
alms. 
Hospi The hospitality of the Convent was en- 
joyed, however, by more than the poor of 
the neighbouring villages and by wandering 
tramps. The roads were the only means of 
transit, and whosoever travelled did so by 
road. The roads then, of course, could not 
compare with our well-kept highways, nor 
were they more used than our roads are now, 
for journeys were not lightly undertaken, 
being always troublesome, and often actually 
attended with danger. The population also 
was much smaller, there were fewer people 
to travel. Fewer travellers there were, per- 
haps, but more types of travellers than are 
seen to-day. 

If we were to take a day's tramp now, 
we should meet more people on the road 
in the course of the day than we should 
have done on the same road at any time 
during the middle ages. The band fide 
travellers would, with the exception of 
tramps, gipsies, and carriers, be cyclists. 
We should meet no real travellers on foot 

The difference in the middle ages was that 
men travelled in bodies, for companionship 
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and safety, mounted or on foot, and that all 
business passed over the roads, and that they 
were used for all purposes, thus making many 
types of travellers. There were no other 
channels by which goods could be de- 
spatched or messages sent The fastest and 
the slowest, the spurring messenger and the 
lumbering wain, used the same ill-made 
road. The main highways from the time of 
Edward I. had the brushwood cleared away 
at each side for some hundred or so yards, 
for safety's sake, but the b3rways had not 

Meaux stood on a byway, two miles south 
of the highway that passed from Beverley, 
through Routh and Leven, northwards, and 
many travellers would, no doubt, not turn 
aside to seek hospitality at Meaux, when the 
town of Beverley was almost as near. Still, 
besides tramps, many others, wandering 
merchants, bag men, leeches, pilgrims, and 
the rich riding in carriages and accom* 
panied by armed servants, would find hospi- 
tality and entertainment for the night at 
Meaux Abbey. And the Porter amongst 
the lesser, and the Abbot in his chamber 
with the greater folk, would find, each in 
place, companionship, amusement, and infor- 
mation. 
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Adis- That last word brings us to another con- 

penser of . . . _. 

news sideration. It would no doubt be most 
incorrect to describe one of the functions of 
Meaux as being that of a newspaper office, 
but it was, however, the receptacle for news, 
aud the place to which news drifted from all 
over the country side. If a matter of public 
notoriety was in dispute or doubt, the question 
would be asked, what had they heard, what 
did they say about it at Meaux ? Surely they 
would have had at the Abbey some traveller 
well able to illuminate the affair with more 
recent knowledge. The foreign wars, the 
riots within the Kingdom, the welfare of 
lord and squires, free and bond men of the 
district who were fighting in the wars, across 
seas, in Wales, or in Scotland. The murders 
and robberies that had been done, the epi- 
demics that broke out at times. News of all 
sorts, and whatever news there was, came 
with the travellers along the roads, and what- 
ever travellers stopped at the Abbey gates 
there they left their news. The Abbey be- 
came, if not the newspaper, the receptacle for 
and dispenser of news for the country around. 

An Inn Sufficient has been said upon the subject of 
travelling to shew that the Convent fulfilled 
the office of an inn, providing that entertain-.. 
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ment for man and beast which the brewery 
companies prosecute with such eager zeal 
to-day, but with, possibly, less of that single- 
mindedness which distinguished the monas- 
teries of old in this respect 

But to return to the more businesslike Anln- 
functions of the Convent, for, strange to say, ^^!J^y 
apparently the monasteries did not see in the 
travelling public, except those travelling on 
religion, any source of revenue but only of 
expense. The Convent of Meaux may be 
said to have discharged in its business under- 
takings the work of our modern insurance 
companies, so far as the limited ideas of 
insurance then existed in men's minds. A 
man wished, say, to turn whatever property 
he possessed into an annuity, which would be 
a guarantee that he would never come to 
want, and be a provision for him for the 
present and up to old age and death. Now 
the mediaeval way of providing for an old age 
pension or a life annuity was by a corrody. 
A corrody was the right of maintenance in a 
Monastery or payment in lieu of it : and as a 
Monastery was not only enduring {ue., estab- 
lished perhaps a century or so) itself, but 
was one house in an Order that was regarded 
as corporately everlasting, so that even in 
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the case of any one Monastery coming to 
griefy the Order might well be expected to set 
it going again. Men felt that in the bonds of 
a convent they held ample security^ and 
bought the corrodies which the convents 
offered for sale as the best means of life 
annuity that they could effect. It was con- 
venient also at times to purchase a life annuity 
in this way, say, if a man's tenure of his pro- 
perty was doubtful, or he was threatened with 
an expensive law suit, or if his lands were 
cumbered with heavy charges. 
1SS9-49 The earliest mention of a corrody in con- 
">• 4 nection with Meaux was when William Pelly 
of Ottringham made the Monastery certain 
benefactions, in return for which he received 
^'Sustentationem honestam in Abbatia^' for 
life. 
it40-5s ^^ Sir John Cottingham and his sister Mabel 
Hi. 173 were granted, in exchange for certain property, 
a corrody worth 100/- a year for life, which 
was afterwards changed for a measure of 10 
quarters of corn for 2 lives, Mabel and her 
sister Elena's (Sir John thus making provision 
for his sisters). When Elena died the Monas- 
tery put Isabella, another sister, into her 
place. At the same time a very large corrody 
was granted to Thomas de Fyschelake, a 
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burgess of Kingston upon Hull, for £60 
sterling." 

** Abbot Robert, redeemed 2 corrodies sold i»5i-iT 
to Roger Forester and Robert Pindare for the "'• '5» 
term of their lives." 

** Abbot Thomas, sold two corrodies, one wte-H 
to John Pelly of Ottringham for life in return '"' *^^ 
for £6 13s. 4d., and another to John Lesset 
for life in return for ;^ 16 13s. 4d." 

No doubt there were many other corrodies 
effected than these mentioned, especially 
corrodies bringing but small allowances to 
the holders ; for instance, in the list of Abbey 
servants, two men and a woman who helped in 
the stables are mentioned as having corrodies, 
receiving their allowance by charter. 

In quite another direction may we consider A centre 
the influence of a Monastery in its aspect as Leamiri^ 
a centre of art and learning. And here, 
perhaps, the Monastery exercised one of its 
deepest and most beneficial influences. 

The very buildings of Meaux wielded an 
influence upon those who lived not only in 
their shadow but in their sight. Dwelling 
houses in those days were rough and rude, 
more so than we can now, in these days when 
the study of comfort has become a fine art, 
well imagine. But even no;w the influence 
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of our cathedrals and minsters, and ruined 
abbeys, is deep ; as gems of beauty they are 
unsurpassed. The nobility of their outline, 
the pureness of their traceries, the greatness 
of their silent majesty, have their effect now 
upon the character of those who live within 
their sight. In the hard days we are con- 
sidering, when there were so few elevating 
influences, the influence of beautiful buildings 
would be increased a hundred times, and in 
the case of Meaux, set in a bleak and desolate 
country, its influence would be greater still. 
The conventual buildings, standing in their 
shining whiteness above the surrounding 
green woods on S. Mary's Hill, or putting on 
a cloak of grey, when the sunbeams were 
withdrawn, and rain clouds flew bursting 
over the plains, receiving a score of aspects 
according to the varying nature of the 
heavens above. So would the outlines of 
S. Mary's Convent stand continually before 
the eyes, not only of the dwellers in Routh, 
and Wele, and Waghen, and other neigh- 
bouring villages, but far away in Holderness 
the eye would still catch the mighty pile, its 
brightness would shine forth over many miles 
when the sun's rays lit upon it> and men far 
away would feel that there was a sentinel, a 
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sentinel for God, in the land ; while those 
near around would unconsciously learn as 
well those lessons of nobility, purity, and 
silent endurance, which the buildings them- 
selves would teach. 

Within, there was the same influence. 
Although a Cistertian House, and so by its 
rules bound to forsware art and learning, it 
was not so in reality. There were the beautiful 
paintings by brother John of Ulrome, there 
was the wonderful crucifix in the choir, so 
life-like, carved with such piety on the part of 
the craftsman that miracles were said to be 
performed by it, there were the painted 
windows, the challices and pattens, pastoral 
staves, thurifiers of silver or silver-gilt of rare 
workmanship, there were the gorgeous vest- 
ments embellished with curious designs, there 
were the service books beautifully illuminated, 
there was the library where classical, theo- 
logical, musical and historical books were 
carefully preserved, and there, too, may have 
been the room where the service books were 
patiently written out, and duplicate library 
books made for exchange, or copies made of 
books on loan, there too may possibly have 
been the room where service books were 
illuminated, there too may have been the 
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Abbey Schol to which the surrounding gentry 

and villagers sent their sons. The art and 

learning of Holderness were sheltered within 

the Abbey walls of Meaux. Works of art and 

learning, men of art and learning, gravitated 

there. 

A centre But we may be well assured that the good 

Religious influence of Meaux was greatest not in its 

Worship agriculture, manufactures, relief of the poor, 

art, or learning, but in its prayer. 

Its art was for this end, that worship 
might be exalted, its learning was that men 
might know more of God, its charity and 
good works that men might learn to love 
their brethren whom they had seen, and so 
to love God whom they had not seen. 

There was the Conventual Church, the 
Chapel over the great entrance gate, the 
Chapel in the wood, the ceaseless prayers, 
praise, intercessions, and thanksgivings 
offered up in these holy places. Here was 
the influence of Meaux the greatest. The 
works of men are worthless without the 
blessing of God upon them. Meaux was the 
home of prayer, the graces of God were 
earnestly sought and richly given upon 
Meaux and the surrounding land. 
The bells rang out, ** Benedict" and 
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" Mary," and the great bell ** Jesus," and the 
wind currents carried the mellow sounds 
north, south, east, west, and the great majestic 
buildings seemed to be assuring the surround- 
ing country, in the words of Samuel, ''God 
forbid that I should cease to pray to the Lord 
for you," while those who heard in villages, 
or fields, or on the marsh, would stop in their 
walk, or straighten themselves from their 
work, and eyes would be shaded to look, and 
caps doffed, and many a prayer in thought or 
word would ascend with the prayer from the 
Abbey to the throne of Grace. 

From Meaux, too, other places received 
their spiritual pastors. Nafferton and Skipsea, 
Easington and Keyingham, . • • while six 
of the Chantry priests of Ottringham were 
drawn from the same source. 

Meaux was not only a dispenser of charity, An object 
but an object of charity, not only a doer of good ^ *"^^ 
works, but a provoker to good works, receiving 
as well as giving alms at the gate, but the 
alms received were given again to the poor 
of the locality, perhaps pensioners within the 
Abbey. Then there were the gifts of land 
and tenements made as endowments for the 
Convent, or for some specific purpose, as 
altar lights, clothing, alms, &c., by surround*^ 

B 
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ing gentry in Holderness, who followed the 
example of the founder : or gifts of lands were 
made in return for certain privileges, or work 
undertaken by the monastery, such as the 
granting of a **corrody," the rearing of a 
child, the care of a sick or dying person, 
sepulture in the monks' cemetery. 
A mine It is not pleasant to record, finally, after all 

v^ichthe ^he holy, charitable, and useful ends served 
avaricious j^y the Convent, that the powerful ones of the 
land turned it, so far as they could, to serve 
the purpose of a money-making machine for 
themselves ; but such was the case, Meaux, 
as other religious houses, was made, but too 
frequently, as ^^ mine of gold, out of which 
lawyers and kings tyrannically and unscru- 
pulously dug. 



CHAPTER III. 

MONKS AND NOVICES OF 
MEAUX. 

npHE Monks and Novices of Meaux have 
already been incidentally mentioned in 
other places, but there are still other matters 
to speak of respecting them. 

We shall already have gathered that any- 
thing like an ascetic regime was impossible 
for them. Whatever the Cistertian rules 
were respecting an ascetic life, this is certain, 
that they were considerably relaxed. And 
the Monastery was the better for it The 
monks had their temporal affairs to look after, 
as all men should have who live in a temporal 
world. Sometimes, without doubt, they fell 
into the error of remembering their temporal 
matters more than their spiritual. It was not 
easy then, it is not easy now, to divide 
thoughts and energies in their true proportions 
between things earthly and things heavenly. 
To make no division and to remember wholly 
the one and not the other is in either case a 
mistake, and the monks did not fall into it 
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They were not angels, they did not pretend 
to be, they could not be mistaken for such. 
They had made the profession of godli- 
ness and religion on the one hand, and 
they were farmers and other things on the 
other. 

The abbots attended the Daily Mass and 
the Divine Offices; they were also men of 
prayer and sanctity, able to study the scrip- 
tures. They were also men of business, and 
order, able to regulate and govern the House 
internally and its affairs externally. Knowing 
the law, how best to resist an adversary by its 
means, and take advantage even of a legal 
quibble. ** Longheaded," knowing when to 
sell wool tor the best price. Able to persuade 
the rich layman to a benefaction or mortifica- 
tion. Having a strong will to suppress all 
idleness or insubordination within the com- 
munity, to maintain the dignity of the House 
without Sometimes the abbots were very 
deficient in the qualities they were looked to 
possess. 

The monks too, in like manner, fulfilled a 
double life. There was the religious side, 
they attended the services, they came upon 
the table in due course to take their week of 
duty in conducting those services. They 
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acted as chantry priests, within and without 
the monastery, they performed the endowed 
masses for souls at rest and for all faithful 
souls departed, conducted the endowed 
** anniversaries," and acted as vicars of appro- 
priated churches, ministered to the sick, 
administered the last rites to the dying, and 
buried the dead. 

On the other hand they went out to act as 
grangers, as at Skerne, or bailiffs, as at 
Skipsea. One was master of the cattle, 
another master of the bakehouse, another 
master of the infirmary. They overlooked 
the work of the lay-brethren at the granges, 
and no doubt, worked themselves on farms. 
They were craftsmen. 

Law suits were always on hand, and the 
monks attended assizes as attorneys for the 
Abbot and Convent, and probably assisted at 
the manorial courts held on the various 
estates of the House. The majority of the 
monks, if not all, within the Convent had 
some distinctive ofiice that they held, and its 
duties to perform. The number of monks 
varied between 30 and 60, according to the 
prosperity of the House. There are two lists 
of monks drawn up in the years 1394 ^^^ 
1396. 
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itM There are 28 monks, and there are the following 
offices held by them : — Abbot, Granger, Porter, 
Monk of the Mill, Sub-Prior, Master of the 
Cattle, Chamberlain, Praecentor, Bursar and 
Abbot's Servitor, Prior, Procurator of Skipsea, 
Subcellarer, Cellarer, Infirmary Monks of the 
Seculars, Sacristan, Succentor and Infirmary 
Monk, Deacon, Two Bursars. 18 offices. 

itM Abbot, Porter, Sub-Prior, Bursar, Master of the 
Cattle, Praecentor, Deacon, Prior, Cellarer, Cham- 
berlain, Succentor and Deacon. 11 offices for 
27 monks. 

The monks had a voice in the government 
of the Convent, for many of its affairs were 
discussed and decided by the Chapter, where 
every monk had a seat and a vote. In one 
iitT-isio instance the monks objected to the sale of 
certain land in Dringhowe. 
I. 309 The Chapter elected the new Abbot, though 
the Father- Abbot had to confirm the election 
before the monks' nominee could become the 
Abbot 
tit. 259 Some of the monks complained of Abbot 
Burton because they said he had been in- 
truded upon the Monastery by the Duke of 
Gloucester, the hereditary Founder of the 
Convent 
The resignation of the Abbot, afiTairs touch- 
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ing the well-being and possessions of the 
House^ communications from other Houses 
of their Order at home and abroad, and other 
communications of a public nature, were read 
in the Chapter House before the monks in 
assembly. 

Sometimes a monk of the house was raised 
to fill the position of Abbot. There were also 
the elections to the other offices in the House 
that varied in dignity and importance. Some- 
times a monk was elected Abbot or Prior of 
another House of the Order, some of the 
monks were made Bishops. 

Nicholas of Meaux, for example, a monk of laio circa 
Meaux, became Abbot of Furncss itself, and *• 380 
then later was made Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, resigning his see in the year 1217. lai? 

Again, Robert Leconfield, Bursar of Meaux isat 
in 1399, misappropriated money and fled to ">• ^79 
Rome, where he was advanced (probably by 
bribery) to the Bishopric of Killaloe in 1409. 1409 
He never dared, however, to venture into 
Ireland to his see, but remained for his life 
Suffragan of Coventry and Litchfield. 

It is, no doubt, uncertain what offices in 
the Convent, after those of the Abbot and 
Prior, were regarded as the most important. 
But an indication is perhaps given in the 
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affairs [relating to the appropriated Churches 
of Easington and Keyingham. The Convent 
was to undertake certain responsibilities 
towards the Vicar in paying his stipend ; if 
the stipend was not paid the Monastery put 
itself under the punishment of the greater 
excommunication. That is to say, all the 
members of the Monastery, the Abbot, Prior, 
Sub-Prior, Cellarer, and Sacristan being 
i88»-4t specially mentioned by name in the case of 
Easington. And the Abbot, Sub-Prior, 
Cellarer, Bursar, and Chamberlain in the 
case of Keyingham, being under the greater 
excommunication, and the rest of the Convent 
under the interdict Whence it is reasonable 
to infer that these offices at Meaux carried 
with them the greatest responsibiliQr and 
influence. 

The novice was one who had taken the 
first step towards becoming a monk. If the 
term of his noviciate was satisfactory to 
himself and the Convent, he might become a 
full monk. Some, however, of those who 
entered the House as novices never became 
monks, nor intended to. They had other 
reasons. A man perhaps wished to spend the 
last years of his age in peace by entering 
some Monastery, he could not enter as a 
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lay brother or paid servant, the only feasible 
status upon which he would be accepted was 
as a novice. Many men of important standing 
were received from time to time as novices 
at Meaux, some of them becoming monks 
in due course : Robert Ockton, Sheriflf of 
York, Peter of Meau^k, Osbert of Frysmersk, 
Amandus, son of Sir Sayer of Sutton, Sir 
William Routh, Junr, Sir John Fryboys, 
William de Rule, Robert Scures. They 
usually offered some money or land as the 
price of their admission. Peter of Waghen 
gave 6 bovates of his inheritance to his sisters, 
Elena and Ineta, and brought the rest of his lass-ta 
property with him when he entered Meaux as "• 4 
a novice. Afterwards he became doorkeeper 
and got the additions {appendicia) made out- 
side the great gate, and a pathway through 
the middle of the wood. 

William Rule, Rector of Cottingham and um 
Rule (Rowley), entered the Convent as a *• *33 
novice in consequence of illness, bringing 
with him ;^20o of silver, which just came in 
time to save the Convent from absolute ruin. 
Thomas of Meaux, son of Sir John of Meaux, imo 
of Owthorne, had been or was married, but — »• 45 
coming to poverty at Beverley — ^by the advice 
of one of the lay brethren, his kinsman, entered 
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the Convent and became a monk as his father 

had done, making over to the Convent the 

land that was his wife's portion. 

ist6-4t When Sir John de Fryboys became a 

iu28 novice, amongst his benefactions to the 

Convent was the homage and service of Sir 

Peter de Frothyngham, Knight. 

1160 Robert Scures became a novice, and was 

>*^ the second to die in the Monastery in his 

noviciate. On entering, he gave a carucate 

of land, ''that is to say all Holme which is 

between Leven and Brystyll (Burshill), with 

appurtenances, free from all service, where 

now is built our manor, which we call 

Hay holme." 



CHAPTER IV. 

LAY-BRETHREN OR CONVERTS 
OF MEAUX. 

'TpHE Abbey of Meaux had an order of iiw 
Lay-brethren or Converts (conversi) '•^s 
from the time of its foundation, when many 
flocked to the first Abbot, Adam, to be made 
converts, to take their share in the hardships 
and privations that the first ** pioneer" monks 
of Meaux endured, and to labour with them 
in raising the first of the conventual 
buildings. A hundred years later there are is4t 
no less than 90 lay-brothers. And again after >>• ^S 
a hundred years, there are only seven. i84t 
Indeed after the plague (1348), when all the '"• 3^ 
lay-brothers perished, the order was not again 
revived, and the monastery instead, hired 
paid labourers in their place. Probably the 
monastery was unable to revive the order, 
finding no one willing as beforetime to come 
in, for death had spared but few, and the 
survivors found their labour valuable as it 
had never been valuable before. And further, 
many who had been for a long time "free" 
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were in this scarcity of labour claimed back 
by their lords. 

However this may have been, the question 
of this chapter is : What position did the lay- 
brothers hold in the monastic society? They 
were not monks, in embryo, they were not 
allowed to attain ever the grade of monks, 
they were not therefore novices who did do 
so. Their rank never varied, they were at 
the start received as ** converts" and they 
remained such. They were in their previous 
social standing, of the unclaimed villein or 
bond labouring class, unlike the novices who 
were drawn from knights, free-holders, and 
clergy, and were generally men of some 
substance. The unclaimed bondman, who 
became a convert, raised himself a little in the 
social scale, he had the protection of the 
Religious House. The converts were not 
exactly servants of the Abbey. I think we 
should call them now-a-days simply agri- 
cultural labourers, only they were attached 
here to a Religious Body, and so had the 
benefits of Religion, they were certain also of 
sufficient food, and some clothing, care and 
treatment if sick ; what could they wish for 
more ? In return for these benefits they gave 
their daily work to the Convent. 
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Some of the lay-brothers lived in the 
Abbey, where they had a separate dormitory, 
and infirmary, and stalls in the Church. 
Others were sent either as bailiffs or labourers 
to the granges farmed by the Convent ; they 
were in rank above the bondmen owned by 
the Convent. 

Social distinctions, however, we well know, 
engender bitternesses, and there was little 
love lost between the monks and the lay- 
brothers. The one was repressive, the other 
assertive, and so there was a continual see-saw 
between the two. The monks worshipped in 
the choir of the Church, but the lay-brothers 
had their stalls at the west end, as far as 
possible away from them, and this illustrates 
the feeling exactly, the monks were ever 
anxious to keep them at their proper 
distance. 

The chronicles of Meaux tell us nothing 
good about the lay-brothers. At one time it 1221-85 
is Richard, the 7th Abbot, who turns over their ^ 43^ 
craftiness {versutias) in his mind, and being 
wishful to reduce their boldness, degrades 
them to servile offices, looking after pigs, 
beasts, and ploughing, and such like work. 
Some he turns into stonemasons, carpenters, 
glaziers, plumbers, and other trades, taking 
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them altogether from the charge of places 
and granges. 

18S6-49 At another time it is Geoffrey of Waghen 
'*• 4 who goes from that place to Hornsea^Burton, 
as he finds that owing to the rudeness 
(imporlunitaiem)B,ndimpertinence(J>wtervtam) 
of the lay-brotherSy he cannot live peaceably 
at Waghen. 

1S49-69 Still at another time three lay-brothers are 

**• '^ spoken of as being drunk at Skerne Grange, 

and in their drunken carelessness setting fire 

to the granary, destroying 400 quarters of 

corn. 

I8T8-M All the converts left the Abbey, and the 

hi. 229 infirmary of the converts and seculars was 
empty of country folk and invalids. 

We may wonder how it was, when the 
monks took up so unfriendly an attitude 
towards their lay-brothers, that, nevertheless, 
at this precise time (1 150-1250) the number 
of lay-brothers was very large, and many were 
the applications the Monastery received for 
the rank of convert The reason perhaps was 
that the unclaimed bondman, who was accepted 
as a convert, found that he had made a small 
step upward on the social ladder, his sense of 
freedom was greater, his subsistence was 
guaranteed for life, he had an official connec- 
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tion with a powerful Body, his position was 
^^ bettered/' and might be with agitation 
" bettered " more — which thing the converts 
were continually trying to bring about, and 
so continually finding themselves in friction 
with the monks, their superiors, who were 
suspicious of, and resented, their aspirations. 



CHAPTER V. 

DWELLING-HOUSES, 
CHURCHES, AND MILLS. 

1160 'T'HE dwelling-houses in any village of 
Holderness in those days would impress 
us of to-day as being mean, inconvenient, and 
dirty abodes, built of mud and wood, and 
roofed with thatch as they were. Even the 
Hall or Manor house was but a large oblong 
room, wherein a man could stand on the hard 
earthen floor and look upwards to the rafters 
of the roof, for there was no partition for any 
second chamber above. The smoke from the 
peat fire on the open hearth in the centre 
curled upwards in the roof, and the grime 
that did not fall again found its way out 
through a circular hole. Rushes from the 
dykes and marshes were spread upon the 
ground floor, on which the men lay at night 
to sleep. A stout board supported by two 
upright posts served as table, and a few rough 
stools completed the furniture of the Manor 
House. Perhaps there was a partition opposite 
the door to keep out the draughts, and the 
64 
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walls may have been hung with drinking 
cups, weapons and trophies of the chase, 
according to the fancy of individual owners. 
Other rooms were built oflF the great hall, as 
they were needed, with the stables, cow-houses, 
and offices. The general plan being that 
they were so built as to enclose a space, or 
court-yard, into which the doors opened and 
the unglazed but shuttered windows looked. 
The idea apparently being seclusion, the out- 
side blankwalls turned to strangers or enemies. 

Chimneys, staircases, and upper stories 
were improvements in the building of private 
dwelling-houses that were presently added. 

The Manor House being so meanly built 
and poorly furnished, and the parson's house 
being, we may be sure, no better, as compared 
with the modern standards of comfort, we can 
imagine how squalid would appear to our 
eyes the homes of the humbler members of 
the village. But what a contrast to all other 
houses in the village would the Parish Church 
be. Why, even to-day, notwithstanding the 
enormous improvements effected in dwelling- 
houses, so that many of the old manor houses, 
improved though they have been, are used for 
no more than labourers' cottages, and one can 
travel miles across Holderness and never see 

F 
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a thatched roof or a mud wall, and though the 
modern halls and manors are places of great 
comfort and every convenience, even up to 
gas and electricity, still, even now, the 
Church of the parish holds its own as the first 
building in the parish for interest and beauty. 
The contrast with other dwellings is not so 
marked now as in the middle ages, but there 
is contrast still. Every village in Holderness 
was glorified by its Church, as every village 
is to-day, and living in hourly sight of its 
external beauties, we may well imagine that 
the mediaeval villagers beholding the chaste 
and stately fane, consecrated by so many 
prayers, felt the influence of its silent teaching; 
the reverence and godliness of their fore- 
fathers, their own duty to be a worthy 
succeeding generation, the eternity of faith, 
the beauty of God, the nobility of man ; 
while within the sacred walls, the same good 
influence prevailed, the influence that the best 
of those times could offer. The history of the 
place was gathered there in the tombs, the 
bass efiBgy, the marble altar, tombs of knight 
and lady and priest, heraldic arms richly 
painted in correct colours. 

The walls, too, were covered with painted 
scenes from the Old and New Testaments. 
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By the 14th century beautiful painted glass 
appeared in the windows. The priests were 
vested with gorgeous processional copes and 
beautiful chasubles at Mass, rich in colour 
and design. Sweet toned bells spoke from 
the tower, waking an echo in the soul. Music 
resounded from the choir, the Church was the 
home of song. And all this gracious 
influence, this appealing to the highest in the 
nature of man was but the fair casket that 
held the priceless jewel, the benign message 
of salvation, the certainty of immortality, that 
it was the priest's happy ofiBce to bring to 
every soul within his cure. 

For instance, in the list of plate, vest- 
ments, and furniture at Meaux, there are 
mentioned cups of various kinds, chalices, 
and **Aquaruims" of silver and silver-gilt,^ 
weighing, some of them, as much as 4^ lbs., 
and labelled in cases by the names of their 
donors, e.g.y '* Le Wakecopp," being that 
presented by Sir Thomas de Wake. 

Crucifixes of silver, silver-gilt, wood, and 
ivory, images, pastoral staves, thuribles 
and '^ ofifertories " of the same valuable metal, 
mitres, bishops' sandals, albes, stoles, mani- 
ples, chasubles, amices, bodkins, zones, 
woven in silks in various colpurs for various 
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occasions, rich in original designs worked 
upon them, palls, frontals, and curtains for the 
altar, corporals and burses, painted tablets, 
candelabra, organs (the great one at the west 
end, the small one in the choir), painted 
ceilings over the altars, a clock (horologiuni)^ 
striking the hours on a bell. Bells in various 
places to be struck for different reasons, e.g.., 
the sounding of the canonical hours, the 
calling of the Convent to chapel or to collar 
tion, the awakening the dormitory from sleep. 
Bells within the Convent, and bells without in 
the chapel in the wood, and in the chapel 
outside the gates. But there was no idea of 
having a peal of bells, they were all single 
bells in different places, sounded for different 
reasons. 

To what extent the monks themselves made 
and designed these various objects is, I 
suppose, not altogether known, certainly 
some were the product of the Convent. The 

iiio-89 paintings above the great altar, for instance, 
ii. 312 representing the histories of the Prophets and 
Apostles, were the work of Brother John of 
Ulrome. 

1889-49 The new crucifix in the choir of the Con- 

"»• 35 verts that was so life-like, and performed 

miracles, was carved by one called '* Quidem 
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Operarius," who worked upon the finer parts 
on Friday only, and then fasting on bread and 
water, and also carved from the naked figure 
as model. This *^ certain workman " may or 
may not have been a monk. Cups, chalices, 
thuribles, etc., were sometimes left by will to 
the Convent, and would not then be made by 
the Convent Silken stuffs {pannos cericios) ite? 
were sometimes left by will also, as by Sir 
Henry Percy, The monks then, very probably, 
designed and ^^made up" their ecclesiastical 
vestments from such pieces left them, working 
upon them in silks the pictures and figures 
with which they were so richly embellished. 
But, without doubt, it was the making of 
church fabric, and furniture, and valuables, 
that fostered and kept alive nearly all art in 
the middle ages ; the sculptors, the painters, 
metal workers, designers and builders, knew 
little art that was not sacred. 

Of course the parish churches in the villages 
up and down in Holderness would not be able 
to compare in the beauty of their internal 
decoration with the conventual church of rich 
Meaux Abbey. That would be much the 
same as to compare our village churches 
to-day with our great cathedrals. Still, the 
country churches of Holderness in these 
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Middle Ages were often beautiful in decora- 
tion, and always as beautiful as means 
allowed. When the Lord of the Manor or 
the Priest of the Parish were blessed with 
riches, we may be sure that instances would 
not be wanting where they would take thought 
for the beauty of God's house, even before 
their own homes. 
liM When Keyingham Church was struck by 

iii. 193 lightning and set on fire, mention is made of 
the glass in the windows which was uninjured 
in every part, though the stone frames were 
shattered, the sculpture against the walls 
broken out of shape, as if someone mockingly 
had defaced them ; a bell in the belfry, cast 
out of fragile metal, which nevertheless hung 
unharmed, though the beam from upon which 
it was depending was cloven lengthwise. 

The Vicar of Keyingham, being an appro- 
priated church, supplied at his own expense 
the lights, bread, and wine, for the great altar, 
four candles of wax {pereos) or two wax candles 
and a torch {lafnpadem\ and kept vestments 
and books in repair. The Abbot of Meaux 
kept in repair those churches that were appro- 
priated to the Monastery in Holderness 
1199 (Skipsea, Easington, Keyingham, and NaflFer- 

lii. a73 ton), and Thomas, the 19th Abbot, gave them 
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two cups of costly spar {murreos)y one nutt, 
twelve silver cups {coclearia)j a large mat, 
four vestments, and 1300 ''waynscotz" for 
the repair of these churches, and many other 
things. 

The Vicar of Easington, another appropria- 
ted church, supplied at his own expense the 
lights and incense for the great altar, and 
also kept the books, ornaments, and vestments 
clean and in repair, but the supply of them, 
when new, rested with the Monastery. The 
vicars of appropriated churches did not, how- 
ever, appear to discharge their duties very 
willingly. The Vicar of Keyingham was pro- ii78-96 
ceeded against for not supplying altar lights, "'• ^^ 
and the Vicar of NafFerton for not keeping his .jj^ ^07 
books, vestments, and ornaments in repair. 

We are able to-day to look, externally, 
upon the Churches of Holderness, and guided 
by the style of architecture, behold them much 
as they appeared in the Middle Ages ; but, 
internally, though brasses and altar tombs, 
and even painted glass and the traces ^ of 
Chantry Chapels remain, the imagination 
must supply rood-screen, and images, decora- 
ted walls and gorgeous vestments, the church, 
that is, in which the mediaeval villagers knelt 
to worship God. 
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We may be glad that no churchyards of 
Holderness are to-day any longer, as a few 
doubtless were in these days, the resort of the 
youth for their games, or of their elders to sell 
their goods in on market days, and that at the 
present time a better feeling prevails than that 
which allowed the Vicar of Keyingham to be 
1810-1819 paid his yearly stipend of ;^ 12 in the church 
ill. 22 itself, or that which tolerated the payment of 
1889 tithe by 50 inhabitants of Odd to Sir John de 
Cottingham, the Rector sitting to receive it 
on a tombstone in Easington Churchyard, or 
that by which the town's folk of Hedon saw 
nothing unseemly in holding their general 
meetings for the election of town ofiBcials in 
S. James' Church. 

Leaving the Church, perhaps the next 
modern village institution able to trace its 
descent back to these mediaeval days would 
be the blacksmith's shop. To me, the 
blacksmith's shop always wears a very 
attractive because mediasval appearance; 
it is open to the roadway, the passer-by 
looks in through the gaping doorways and 
sees the smith blowing his bellows, or 
beating on his anvil, or shoeing a horse, 
his leathern apron girded on, his sleeves 
rolled to above his elbows, while the youth 
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of the village, in their dinner hour, sit round 
the doors in summer, or gather to the fire 
in winter, to chat a few minutes before 
separating to their various works. Certainly 
one would suppose that the blacksmith's 
shop would be a necessary feature in every 
mediasval manor, a necessity, indeed, where- 
ever land was tilled. The village shop, 
however, that we are all so familiar with, 
because we find it so useful, where odds 
and ends may be purchased, from oil for 
burns to sweets and tape and thread, had 
not come into existence even by the end 
of this period. i4oo 

Most of the villages of Holderness have, 
at the present time, a mill for grinding corn, 
either by water or by wind, or even by steam, 
or perhaps it may be the village mill has 
vanished, but the place where it stood still 
bears its name, or it stands in ruins and has 
not been worked for many years. Here, 
again, is a modern village industry that 
traces its history from mediaeval days. The 
mill, as the pound and the court, was a 
monopoly in the possession of the lord of 
the manor; he alone had the right of 
erecting a mill, and the villagers were bound 
to bring the com that they used to his mill 
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to be ground, a charge being made for 
grinding, ** multure," as it was called. A 
part of what they grew they might, doubtless, 
sell elsewhere. This was the practice, to 
bring to the lord's mill all the corn that 
they used for their own needs. The principle^ 
however, was that the lord had the right 
of grinding, and so making a charge upon 
all cofTt grctrnn on the manor. 

There are many mentions of mills in 
Holderness, and disputes respecting the 
rights of erecting them, and payments made 
for permission to do so, which shew that the 
privilege of a mill was a valued one. 

There were, for example, two water-mills 
near Lockington, called Brian Mill and Ben- 
holme Mill, and a wind-mill at Ottringham 
(1370), two mills at Birdsall and Lockington, 
given to Meaux by Sir Peter Mauley (i 15060). 

1S49-69 There was a water-mill within the Abbey 
ii. 82 of Meaux, on the west side of the granary, 
which was turned by the waters of Lambwith 
coming down Monkdike ; this water became 
insufficient, and new mills were erected at 
the mouth of Eschdike on the river Hull at 
Waghen (a field there was called **Milne- 

iS4»-69 garth" in 1401) ; a wind-mill was set up also 
in the plain of Stanekerre there, and a 
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miller and his page {molendinaritis cumpagio 
sua) kept to work it. So that the grain of the 
monastery and the grain of others (Waghen 
was a manor belonging to Meaux) was 
ground both by wind and water. There were 
disputes over both mills^ however, With 
respect to the wind-mill — unfortunately, it 
was built on common land, and William de 
Wykwan, Chancellor of York, had a right 
of common pasture in Stanekerre by reason 
of his free tenement in Waghen, and he 
wanted to pull the mill down. The monks, 
however, promised 5/- annually for ever, and 
he, for himself and his successors, withdrew 
his objection. Then with regard to the 
water-mills. Sir Simon de Constable, of 
Benningholme, objected to them, because by 
letting in the waters of the Hull up the dikes, 
the monks inundated the marshes of Benning- 
holme and Arnall, to the damage of his free 
tenement in those towns. This complaint led 
to the making and maintaining of flood-gates 
{clusas)y which might be opened and shut 
as necessity required, or perhaps more 
accurately, '' we should open and close them 
as often as he required" (eiipsas aperiremtis et 
clauderemus quoties indigeret). 
Sir Peter de Falconberg gave Meaux isai-isss 
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i. 222 Abbey an annual rent {firmam) of 5/- from his 
^^^ mill of Cattyngwyk, but Sir Peter, his grand- 
son, on succeeding to his property, did not 
wish to pay it, so as to encumber his rights 
of mill in any way. The monks found they 
could not collect it {percipere negutremus). 
Sir Peter, however, shows that it was not the 
payment of the 5/- that he wished to avoid, 
but his rights of mill that he wished to 
maintain, for under a writ (infra breve) he 
gave for the purchase of wine for the Sacra- 
ment, and in satisfaction of the annual 5/-, 
two closes of land in Arnall, one of which the 
monks were able to include in the court 
(curtem) of their grange there. 

1197-iaio At this date a duct for water was given to 
>• 317 Meaux Abbey that turned water mills at 
Skerne. Thomas Etton Senior, lord of the 
manor, gave it, but apparently gave the same 
duct of water and the use (usum) of the mills 
to the canons of Watton, whence, later, discord 
was stirred up between these two religious 
houses. 

itio-itsf A hundred years passed, during which the 

ii. 305 corn grown on the manor had been brought 

to the mill to be ground, and the canons of 

Watton had been receiving the *' multure" 

dues payable to the mills for grinding it (as 
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inheriting the rights of the lord of the manor 
by gift). 

At the end of this time however, Adam, the 
14th Abbot of Meaux, asserted his rights by 
erecting a windmill in Skerne, opposite 
Hutton. The canons then went to law (in 
causam traxerunt) with the Abbot on the 
ground of the construction of the windmill, 
and on the ground of the dues payable {secta) 
to their water mill in Skerne. That is, their 
point was that Adam had no right to erect a 
mill at all, and that by so doing, and grinding 
corn in it, he escaped sending his corn to the 
lord's mill and paying the '* multure " dues 
{secta muUurae) for having it ground. If 
Adam ground the corn of others as well as 
his own the offence was of course aggravated. 
However, either the cliarge was not pressed, 
or he could not be preveiited, Adam used the 
windmill freely all his life. But when he iS3»-i84» 
died, and Hugo the 15th Abbot succeeded •"• 3« 
him, things came to a head and also to a 
settlement 

The Canons renewed their former charges, 
and enforced {exigebant) the 20th measure as 
charge for multure {multuram ad mcesimum 
vas) from all corn growing on whatever land 
Meaux held in Skerne. After a long dispute 
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and much expense, the charter of Thomas 
Etton, senior, was inspected concerning the 
mill of the canons and the rights contemplated 
for the same. Meaux Abbey, bearing in 
mind that the canons had possessed the dues 
belonging to this mill ever since the time of 
Thomas Etton, from all corn growing in the 
manor of Skerne, both from that used on the 
Abbey table, and from that used by the 
serving people of the same manor, and from 
all that growing on the land of tenants 
whether tenants at a term of years or at will ; 
bearing this in mind Meaux wisely acknow- 
ledged that the canons ought to have the 
dues belonging to their mill. The quesftion 
remained, what should these '* multure " or 
grinding dues be ; it was arranged that for 
corn grown for the Abbey table the measure 
deducted for "multure*' should be one twenty- 
sixth part {ad vicesimum sextum) and for 
other corn one twentieth. The monks also 
promised to remove the windmill erected by 
Adam within a year, and never again erect 
any wind or water mill in that town or **vill,** 
that the canons should have all roads, 
footpaths, and other easements regarded as 
by right belonging to their mill, and that the 
monks would make payment for "multure" 
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on all corn used by them in the manor by 
themselves, tenants, or servants, whether it 
grew there or elsewhere, and over and above 
paid 40 marks to the canons for their expense 
and trouble in the suit. By which we may 
infer from the anxiety of the monks to get a 
settlement of the case, even at so complete a 
surrender and at so high a price, that to 
infringe upon another's right of mill was a 
somewhat serious offence. 



Fighting 



CHAPTER VI. 

HOLDERNESS CHARACTER AS 
DEPICTED IN THE CHRONICLES. 

T N these days when fighting was not only 
the profession, but also the recreation of 
every gentleman, and skill in arms was the 
hall mark of gentility, it goes without saying 
that bravery and courage existed in a marked 
degree amongst the knights and nobles and 
their retainers. The spirit of the age 
estimated life lightly, and though no man, 
however he might regard others, would regard 
his own life in this way, yet passion for 
applause, and the favour of women, the fear 
and envy of men, were baits sufficient to cause 
men to engage in foreign wars with eagerness, 
and while at home to take part in those tour- 
naments, to which the noblest women were 
summoned as spectators, and in which the 
noblest and most renowned of men entered 
the lists as combatants, either to win further 
favour and renown, or to leave their bodies 
dead upon the ground, or perchance be 
80 
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removed torn and bleeding, mutilated for life. 
When Edward III. invaded Scotland in 1341, i84i 
and making no progress returned to England, "*• 49 
he instituted such tournaments at great 
expense at York, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
Northampton, Dunstaple, and other places, 
in which many noble knights of England 
perished, and not a few were for ever muti- 
lated of sundry limbs. 

Fighting even found shelter in the Law, 
and there was a method of deciding a suit 
known as the Judicial Duel, in which the 
disputants fought in personal conflict or 
engaged champions to maintain their cause, 
while the Justices watched the fight and 
awarded the suit to the successful com- 
batant Such a duel by engaged champions i24»-69 
was fought at York over the question as to "• 9^ 
the right of fishing in Hornsea and Wassand 
Mere, the disputants being William Lasceles 
and the Abbot of S. Mary's, York. While 
the fight was in progress, however, William 
Lasceles compounded with the Abbot of 
S. Mary's, and received a rent of two marks 
in Wassand by way of acknowledgement, 
which William Lasceles made over to the 
Monastery of Meaux. 

Meaux unfortunately took up the quarrel 
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afresh with S. Mary's Convent, and the duel 
was again appealed to. Meaux retaining for 
the purpose seven ** tirones " with horses and 
servants at great expense. 

The duel was fought at York, and lasted 
from morning until sunset, and a terribly 
fierce conflict it must have been. The 
champion of Meaux began gradually to 
succumb, and would no doubt have per- 
ished, but before the mortal blow could be 
delivered the combat was stayed by one of 
the Justices, and Meaux Abbey surrendering 
their claim to the fishing in Hornsea and 
Wassand Mere, received as a solatium from 
S. Mary's the gift of a toft and two oxgangs 
with a tenant in villenage in Rudstone. 

This duel formed, no doubt, much conver- 
sation at the time in the neighbourhood of 
Meaux and Hornsea. With the example of 
the Church before them, which, although 
/preaching peace, resorted to such unpeaceful 
methods to assert her rights, and at one time 
numbered amongst her bishops the ablest 
warrior of the day (Bishop GrosetSte, of 
Lincoln). Coupled with the example of their 
knights and nobles ; tales of prowess in war 
or tournament or duel would form the staple 
songs of the itinerant ballad singers, and be 
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remembered and repeated by the simple- 
minded villagers round the fire on winter 
nights. While those who returned safely 
home after attending their lord on foreign wars 
would be sure to be eagerly sought, and their 
tales to be breathlessly listened to, by their 
village friends. Fighting was the spirit of the 
the age. 

The bribery and corruption that went hand Bribeiy 
in hand with the administration of Law did 
not aflfect the dwellers in the Holderness 
villages — they knew nothing of law, they had 
nothing that should cause the law to take 
knowledge of them. The Abbot of Meaux, 
the Provost of Beverley, the knights and 
nobles, knew well, however, when they 
engaged with one another in legal warfare 
that it was always ''at great expense," and 
whether the Courts were civil or spiritual, in 
England or at Rome, there were palms that 
had to be crossed, and hands that had to dip 
deep in deep pockets to do it, before any 
prospect of a favourable settlement of a suit 
could be imagined. 

But the villagers living their hardy life, 
existing on plain fare, knowing no luxuries, 
accepting the yearly gown as no incon- 
siderable part of the yearly wage, and this 
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though wool was so plentiful,* knew nothing, 
we may assume, of the bribery in high places. 
They got drunk occasionally. They fought 
amongst themselves occasionally, and as 
quickly as their anger was roused as quickly 
it sank again. They were as children in their 
passions, credulous and superstitious. 

One feature, however, in their character we 
in the 20th century may look back upon with 
something like regret at having lost, they 
lived feeling to be very near God, and God 
very near them, they traced the hand of God 
in the daily events of their own life, and in 
the events of their village life. It was their 
nature to see in events direct supernatural 
causes. It seems the nature of men to-day to 
stop short when they discover a natural cause, 
without going behind it to seek its super- 
natural director. We call them superstitious, 
they perhaps would think us superficial. 
itt« Take for instance the fire at Keyingham 

ill. 193 

* The scarcity of clothing is rather remarkable, con- 
sidering that wool was the staple product of England. In 
1 1 60 the inhabitants of Meaux had no clothes to wear, and 
Adam the Abbot was forced to distribute his own tunics 
amongst them, and to go about wearing only a cowl. 
Grants are frequently made to the Monastery for clothing, 
i. 107 cither for the monks or for the poor. In 1310-39 a Monk of 
it. 312 Meaux acted the traitor to the Monastery, asking as a bribe 
the gift of a gown. 
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Church in this year. On the night following 
the nativity of S. John the Baptist, a storm 
blew up from the south accompanied by 
thunder and lightning, the Church is struck 
and set on fire — ^this is the stated natural 
cause, the supernatural directors of the storm 
are wind spirits ' malignant against that 
Church. The startled villagers, wakening 
from sleep, rush to the building from all sides, 
and strive to subdue the flames. Thirteen 
men with buckets of water ascend one ladder 
to climb upon the Church, the ladder breaks 
and they all fall to the ground, amongst them 
also, at the same instant, falls a heavy stone, 
but none of the thirteen are injured, the 
natural cause is that the stone missed them 
all, and they fell in such manner as to be 
unharmed, the supernatural director, however, 
is God who protected them. The greater part 
of the Church is saved from the fire, the 
natural cause being that the fire was stayed, 
the supernatural director of the natural cause 
is God, who was moved by the prayers of one 
magister, Philip Ingleberd, a former rector, 
who had been renowned for his holiness. 

Or take again the fire at Meaux Conven- is«t-72 
tual Church. This again was caused by «"• 166 
lightning at night, before the feast of the 
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Conception of the Virgin. The monks were 
roused, fire was burning on the roof in two 
places ; they hastily dress and climb over the 
ceiling, bearing vessels full of water with which 
the fire is extinguished. But two curious 
points are noticed, the ceiling was a frail one 
capable only of bearing a child, then it bore 
the weight of several men, these men bore 
with ease large vessels of water, which they 
found when the fire was put out that they 
could not carry, not even empty. These two 
circumstances are put down to the favour of 
God, who gave them in their need an 
abundance of nervous strength, and caused 
the frail ceiling to bear their weight. 
1208 Again, in consequence of the general 
>• 343 interdict under which England was placed by 
the Pope because of the evil deeds of King 
John against the Church, Meaux was for- 
bidden to bury the dead in the accustomed 
places. They therefore buried some of the 
dead in a little plot outside the boundary 
ditch ; across this ditch was a bridge leading 
to Northgrange, and old men crossing the 
bridge at night used to see an unusual and 
miraculous light shining in the unconsecrated 
burial ground. 
Such instances of occurrences in Holder- 
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ness, thus interpreted, might be multiplied, 
and without forgetting that their writer was 
a monk, and that signs and omens and 
miraculous interventions were read into all 
events of an unusual character, frequently in 
an exaggerated way, and not in every par- 
ticular justified, still they tell, at bottom, of a 
belief in God, as very present and working in 
and guiding the affairs of daily life, a belief 
which in these days is too absent from us. 

Mention has been made of the law and the 
corrupt methods of its administration. There 
was no law for the poor in these days. A man 
might be labouring under a real grievance or 
a burning injustice, but that he had right on 
his side brought him no Hearer to obtaining 
redress for his wrongs : no I the might of 
physical force, or the power of money were 
what he needed more, these could triumph 
over any mere question of right or wrong. 
The greatest lawyers of the day were those 
best acquainted with the crooked ways of legal 
quibbles and chicanery, and best able by their 
means to sustain an unjust advantage or take 
an unjust revenge. 

The poor could not retain legal help, it was 
iiot worth the while of the lawyer to defend 
the poor who had neither money to pay him 
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nor physical force to gain his ends even in the 
£ace of the law. The poor man had no local 
influence, he could not resist the Lord, in 
the Lord's own Manor Court, class upheld 
class, there was no use in appealing from him 
to others. The bondsman cpuld bring no 
case against his Lord ; if he at any time 
appealed to law it was not against but under the 
orders of his Lord. The relatively poor man 
was sometime able to escape the aggressions 
of one by obtaining some other strong person 
or body to take up his case, but this was 
always a case of giving up all to Peter to 
escape the tyranny of Paul. He defeated his 
adversary by divesting himself of whatever he 
had that was coveted, to some friend better 
able to hold it secure than himself. 

Law was only employed between the power- 
ful. Where the one was weak and the other 
strong, might was employed and law mattered 
not, for might could do the work in a day, 
which law might take months or years to 
accomplish. 



CHAPTER VII. 

GENERAL ASPECT OF HOLDER- 
NESS AS DEPICTED IN THE 
CHRONICLES- 

IIJOLDERNESS, as we look upon it now, 
intersected in all directions by good 
roads, drained by innumerable dykes, rich 
and productive in soil, is in each respect 
entirely unlike the Holderness of 1150. It 
was then a marshy sea, out of which the 
villages stood like islands. Almost all the 
villages of Holderness of to-day were existing 
then with the same names, and on the same 
slightly rising ground they now occupy. 
They were smaller in size then than now, and 
the marshy seas that surrounded them have 
vanished, as the land has been brought more 
and more under cultivation. 

When Odo, son of a Count of Champagne, 
and great nephew of the King of France, 
married a sister of King William the Con- 
queror of England, he suggested to his 
brother-in-law that he should give him some- 
89 
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thing upon which to support his wife. King 
William, in response, presented him with the 
Isle (insula) of Holderness. Possibly a deep 
jest lay in this gift, a meeting of such a 
petition with a wit as keen, for it is said that 
Holderness was then very sterile and un- 
fruitful (valde sterilis et infructuosa)^ and 
produced only oats. This, however, cannot 
have been literally true, as King Athelstan 
is said to have granted to the Collegiate 
Church of S. John of Beverley a thrave of corn 
from every plough land in Holderness, from 
Derwent to Humber. 

In places where the land rose above the 
deserted surrounding swamp, the eye would 
rest upon green trees, cultivated land, the 
houses of a village with its church, an oasis by 
1160 contrast Such was S. Mary's Hill at Meaux, 
well planted with woods and orchards, where 
arable, meadow, and pasture land was enclosed 
in a four miles circumference. 

Every village had its surrounding marsh 
{mariscum). On the majority, sheep and 
cattle were let loose to pasture, and the marsh 
formed the common lands of the village. In 
winter they were impassable, some perhaps 
always so. In summer, parts at least afforded 
a rough pasture, and when dykes came to be 
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made their high banks formed excellent foot- 
ways, and the dyke itself an open highway 
both by water in summer and ice in winter. 

Moor (mora) is mentioned in the place of 
marsh in the neighbourhood of Brandsburton, 
Rowth, and Beeford. 

Out of the marshes turfs were cut for firing, 
and the rights of cutting turfs and the number 
of cartloads allowed, were jealously guarded 
by those possessing the privilege. 

Of roads, as we understand them, there 
were none. The great road of Holderncss 
appears to have led from Beverley, through 
Rowth and Brandsburton in the direction of 
Burlington. At Rowth it is called the King's 
Highway {Regiam viam), and at Brands- 
burton the great road (magnam viam). Every 
village had its street, on either side of which 
the houses were built, without gardens and 
backs to the road, but the road was unpaved, 
filled with refuse heaps, feet deep with mire in 
the winter and dust in the summer, the grass 
growing wherever the soil escaped the passing 
traffic. The village street extended to the 
cultivated lands around the settlement. As 
the traffic became less, the further from the vil- 
lage, the road became a mere green lane, called 
an "Owtgange," or a way for going out, it 
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was the villagers road for going outj not a 
convenience for the traveller to find his way 
in. Strangers were viewed with great sus- 
picion, and cordially disliked. ^< Common 
ways" across the waste converged upon the 
* * Owtgange. " Roads and ways being scarce, 
and those there were of a very rough kind, 
for the leading ideas in making or mending a 
road were to lay the trunks of trees across the 
marshy parts, and to throw large stones into 
the more gaping and dangerous holes. The 
very scarceness of the roads, however, made 
the control of them, or rights of way over the 
property of others, most important points of 
consideration to the owners of land, for it was 
not impossible to possess land and yet have 
no road to it. 
ii8S-fT When Osmund of Kent gave a quarry at 
i. 228 Brantingham to Meaux Abbey, he gave also 
a place for piling up the stone when it had 
been dug out But there was no road to get 
the stone away, and so he conceded a free way 
through his land from the York Road (a via 
Eboracenst) as far as the Humber for the use 
of carts and waggons (carris et carectis). The 
stone was evidently brought by boat up the 
Humber, then the Hull, then up Eschedyke 
to Meaux Abbey. 
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William, son of William Lasceles, gave a 1S49-M 
small amount of land in Ottringham-mersk ^* ^ 
(marsh) to the Abbey. It was near the way 
out {exitium) from Saltagh, and it was an 
important bequest, because it then gave a free 
egress and ingress {ingressu et egressu)^ 
opened out a road from Saltagh to Ottring- 
ham marsh for beasts, sheep, etc. 

The control of a road was obtained at isio-tt 
Ottringham by the Abbey •* from the common *"• ^97 
way {communi via) of Westfield, through the 
middle of the Owtgange {per medium le crmU 
gauge) as far as the Hall Croft. '* 

Sometimes a right of way had to be pur- iMt^t 
chased : 46/8 was given to John de Roos for >»• 92 
the right of a road {chiminum) sixteen feet 
wide for men^ horses, and carriages on the east 
side of Rowth Church across his selliones 
against the north, to the King's highway 
which leads from Beverley to the Hospital of 
Rowth. 

When, at this time, there was a dispute 
with the free-tenants of Brandsburton about 
common rights, Meaux Abbey, in coming 
to an agreement, was careful to stipulate 
for right pf way from Hayholme Grange 
to Brandsburton, where was the ''great 11.94 
road." 
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At Sutton there was an ** Owtgange " called 

**Le Owtgange" and **Arnald Owtgange," 

which led into Sutton West Kerre {Catr). 

**Arnald," because the owtgange was the 

way to the neighbouring village of Arnall, 

its position was between ''Ernald*s land and 

Herncy's Croft." 

1190 Amandus of Sutton gave to the Abbey the 

i. 218 half of this owtgange, so that they had then 

the right of egress and ingress for their animals 

through it to the carr. 

iiM-«t Sayer of Sutton conceded the right to the 

"• ^ Abbey of a way for carts throughout Sutton, 

to cut corn, hay, dig peats, and carry all at 

their will. These roads were, however, as has 

been said, no more than tracks and ruts along 

the turf. 

Leaving any one of the Holderness villages 
by the '* Owtgange," we should come to the 
surrounding cultivated lands. There was 
plough land (cultura), and meadow (prata\ 
pasture land, and common. The main divi- 
sions of land were the Carucate or Hide, 
which was equal to about 100 acres, not by 
any means a strict measure, it varied greatly 
in different places, and the Bovate or Oxgang, 
which was equal to about 15 acres ; these are 
names applied to arable land only. Meadow 
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is always spoken of as consisting of so many 
acres. 

Sometimes a man is described as possessing 
so many ^'Selliones/' a sellio was possibly 
the ridge of land between two furrows. A 
'* Stagnum " was a measure of land, less than 
an acre; half a stagnum was, however, 
suflSciently large to be let at rent for tenpence 
a year. The ** Daila " was an enclosed 
portion of land, as the enclosures of Kerre 
dayles in Rowth Marsh, or Magnus dayle in 
Sutton Carr. Then there were Crofts, and 
Tofts, 4nd Closes, names for small meadows. 
The Carrs were the low -lying marshy 
lands. About Sutton a large tract of pasture 
was known as **The Salts." The Virgate 
or Yardland, the name for the holding of 
one man ; the Virgarius or Yardling, the 
holder, are terms common enough elsewhere, 
but do not occur in the Chronicles. 

The plough lands do not appear to have 
had any distinctive name given to them, 
they are spoken of simply as **the plough 
lands of Arnall," or ''the plough lands of 
Waghen "or '* Beeford," merely the name of 
the village. Probably the plough lands of 
a village were all in one large 'Afield,'' 
divided into strips by lines of unploughed 
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turf. The meadows, however, were given 
distinctive field nameSy and were scattered 
in various positions round the village. 

Herney's Croft, Newenge Meadow, Sef- 
holme Meadow, Le *Gayre Meadow, Feltholme 
Meadow, Sowthow's Croft, Hyrn Croft, The 
Oxfrith, were the names of meadows and 
pasture in the neighbourhood of Sutton. 
**Les freenes" at Keyingham and Saltagh, 
Hellecote Croft at Arnall, Hall Croft and 
North Croft at Ottringham. A ** meadow" 
did not belong to one owner, but several, each 
owning so many acres in it. The word 
** field" would not be applied to any one of 
these plots of land, all the cultivated land was 
the field (felled or cleared land). It had a 
utT-iaio much wider meaning then than now. All the 
i. 30s ** fee " of Richerus of Arnall consisted of two 
plough fields, but their extent was such that 
they occupied all the parish between its 
opposite boundaries. 
isi9 Plots of land were enclosed by means of 
til 172 ditches. At Rowth, when the ditch between 
the marsh and the cultivated land was defec- 
tive, the beasts from the marsh invaded the 
corn lands and meadows {blada et prata) and 
did great damage. It was customary when the 
* Ga}rre s a measure of land. Garricae s uncultivated land. 
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corn had been reaped and the hay gathered, 
to turn animals to pasture on the enclosed 
lands, as on Kerrydales at Rowth. Every 
plough land had so much pasture or rights of 
common that went with it, oxen being 
necessary for ploughing and pasture being 
necessary for oxen. In the case of a sale or 
gift of arable land, it is most usual for the 
amount of land mentioned to be followed 
by the phrase, **with its appurtenances" 
{cum pertinentiis). Two carucates with their 
appurtenances, four bovates with their appur- 
tenances, etc. That is to say, every arable 
land had a certain amount of pasture land, or 
so much right of pasture on common land 
attached to it, as its recognized '^ appur- 
tenance " or ** complement." ** A bovate and 
a toft belonged to it," is a usual phrase, with- 
out indicating the exact size of the toft, which 
no doubt was very variable. But in the case 
of pasture rights on common land, it was a 
well known and fixed amount in every village, 
so much to every bovate (see pp. 143-149). 

In the ploughlands, wheat, oats, draget (a 
kind of barley), and beans were grown. On 
the pasture lands fed cows and oxen, geese 
and swine, but the principal stock consisted 
of sheep, of which large numbers were kept, 

H 
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wool being the chief product and export of, 
at that time '^ rural" England, and the taxa^ 
tion upon wool was one of the leading sources 
of Government revenue, yet, though wool 
was plentiful, clothing was scarce. 
it4t-68 Meaux Abbey sold wool, loo sacks to 
iu. 85, 144 Thomas and Richard Holme, of Beverley, at 
40/- the sack of 200 lbs. Speculation and 
^* selling forward" was not unknown even in 
these early times, for the Abbey did not 
possess the wool they had sold, but undertook 
to deliver it in a sequence of ten years, under 
a penalty of double the quantity. They failed 
to deliver the last 55 sacks, and lost heavily, 
but reckoning up their loss they valued their 
wool at 100/- the sack. 
isTo-80 The merchants of Lucca received at one 

il 15$ deal 120 sacks of Holderness grown wool, 
1886 paying for it 1200 marks. The tax upon 

"• 378 exported wool was at this time two silver 
marks on each sack. 

An important oflSce in every village or 
manor was the office of ** Impounder." The 
ploughlands and meadows were enclosed by 
very defective defences, in nearly every case 
by narrow ditches, which could easily be 
jumped ; in summer they were probably dry. 
Animals had little difficulty in escaping from 
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their own enclosure into some neighbouring 
corn or meadow, which could be entered as 
readily. Besides, there were always a number 
of animals wandering over the surrounding 
marsh, though it was customary to have 
somebody to watch these. 

Every village therefore had its pound 
{parcum) and an officer called the Impounder, 
whose business it was to imprison in the 
pound all animals that were straying. Once 
in the pound, they could only be released by 
their owner on payment of a fine, which 
belonged to the Lord of the Manor, whose 
officer the ** Impounder " was, and who alone 
had the right of erecting a pound. 

When Meaux Abbey gave up to Sir Walter 1286-I810 
de Fauconberg a plot of land in Arnall, called "• ^^7 
Northrown, it was stipulated that if the beasts 
of the Abbey should enter the plot by escape, 
or defect of enclosure, or any other manner, 
they should not be impounded {inparcarentur)^ 
but set free without charge. 

In this year a boundary ditch was made at im» 
Rowth. It is described as being between the "*• ^^^ 
plain of Northgrange and the marsh of Rowth, 
between Bennerls and the Pounds (parcos) 
opposite Wythdyke. 

Thomas de Areyns, Lord of West Hatfield, ii. 319 
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gave permission to the Monastery of Meaux to 
have a free pound {liberum parcum) in their 
grange at West Hatfield **to impound 
animals of every kind doing us hurt {in datnnts 
nostris) to wit in our cornfields, meadows, 
and enclosures wherever found." 
1S80-86 Sir John Octon confirmed to Meaux all the 
". 174 lands they had in Octon in pure alms, with 
roads and footpaths, and yielded to them a 
free-pound in their grange of Octon to 
impound animals that might be found doing 
them harm. Improved means of dividing land 
by fences and the enclosure of common lands 
has gradually caused the ** Impounder" of 
every village to become an official of the past. 
Leaving the cultivated lands, and proceed- 
ing further, the ^*owtgange" lost itself in the 
surrounding marsh. This is generally called 
**mariscum," though sometimes *^marra," or 
*^mersk" when added to the name of a village, 
as Ottringham-mersk, Gunner-mersk. It was 
the low-lying flats of Holderness, affording 
rough pasture in places, treacherous with 
bogs, wet-sodden land which grew reeds and 
rushes, and continually was broken by meres 
and lakes where the moor-hen croaked and 
the heron fished, and thousands of wild fowl 
congregated, taking shelter during the day 
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and at night passing out to feed on the sea 
coast The villagers would know of safe 
tracks about the marsh in the neighbourhood 
of their own settlement, but even these would 
be impassable at times. In some places there 
were extensive tracts of **carr'' land sur- 
rounding the village before reaching the more 
desolate marsh, and again in others, as 
Dringhowe and Beeford, there is moor (mora) 
instead of marsh. 

One of the most important uses of the 
marsh, in addition to pasture, was that it 
supplied the village with fuel. Peat was cut 
from the marsh. The nuns of Swine dug out isio-ao 
peats in the marsh between Waghen and i- 35^ 
Swine, which belonged to the Abbey of 
Meaux. 

Peter of Waghen, son of Osbert, gave to ias6-49 
Reginald of Ulrome, a burgess of Beverley, "• 5 
a close (datlam) and the right of 20 cartloads 
of turfs in Waghen. 

Sir Walter de Fauconberg enclosed by a lase-isio 
dyke a certain six-acre plot of marsh in Arnall, "• 216 
in which he was accustomed to dig turfs. 

Philip, a priest, son of Thomas, rector of laio-iaao 
Rowth, gave to William, his serving man, of *• 3^5 
Beverley (Willelmo servienti de Beverlaco\ 
two acres of turf in Rowth Marsh. 
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Turf was, as will be seen, transported in 
waggons, but it was also brought in boats 
ia86-f4 along the greater dykes or canals. William 
"• ^ de Scruteville gave up, in return for certain 
land, all his rights in Monkdyke, except his 
right of carrying turf by the dyke from his 
closes in the marsh of Rowth. Holderness 
was too marshy to be thickly wooded, but in 
the neighbourhood of the villages where the 
ground was higher no doubt trees grew abun- 
dantly, adding a beauty to the landscape, and 
affording welcome shade in summer. 
1160 There was a wood at Rowth, called the 
i. 83 << Wood of Rowth," which was given to the 
Monastery by the Earl of Albemarl. It had 
formerly belonged to William de Scruteville, 
but he had sold it for 18 silver marks. The 
wood was encircled by a ditch, either to 
prevent the entrance of animals that might 
injure the young trees, or to exclude the 
villagers from gathering faggots. A wood 
appears to have been strictly preserved, in the 
Beverley Minster Fabric Roll {Hy. 6), there 
is a wood mentioned near Bently called 
** Ryg." It is described as surrounded by a 
hedge, and there were two doors to the wood 
fitted with locks and keys I 
ii. 65, 75 The monastery of Meaux owned a wood 
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called **Bymansheugh" which contrary to the 
dying advice of their Abbot, they cut down 
and with the timber built a ship, at great 
expense, selling it subsequently for 60 marks 
when it was worth 200 and more. 

At Croo, near Beeford, it is said at one time 
the grange there was almost invisible owing 
to the abundance of oak trees, ash, and other 
kinds of wood. There was a large rookery 
there, and to get rid of the birds and the 
disturbing noise they made, the bondman in 
charge of the grange cut down all the trees, 
leaving the grange absolutely bare. It is isss-t 
regretfully said that at this time, instead of "• 4® 
being the sheltered place it once was, it stood 
exposed to all the winds and storms in winter, 
and without the shade of a single tree against 
the sun's heat in summer. 

In the list of servants at Meaux Abbey 
there is a Forester and his companion 
(companagium)^ and dog. There are also 
two Caggot-makers, who undertake to supply 
20,000 faggots for the brewery and the bake- 
house. Wood was largely used in house- 
building, both in the great roof timbers, 
the walls and doors, down to the straw- 
laths or wands for binding the thatch and 
the stone-laths. Wood was also used in 
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bridge building and boat building, and the 
faggots for fuel, and no doubt, as Holderness 
could not have been thickly wooded like the 
surrounding wolds, the woods there were 
looked upon as valuable possessions. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE GREAT PLAGUE AS 
DEPICTED IN THE CHRONICLES 

TN 1348 at the close of the year in some i»*« 

places of England, but in the month of 
August, 1849, in Holderness, there fell with 
awfiil severity the terrible visitation of the 
Plague, known as **the Black Death." 

The population of the whole of England at 
that time was about three millions, of which 
London, Bristol, and York^ accounted for 
55,000. Three millions is about the half of 
modern London. Imagine half London scat- 
tered over entire England, and it will give 
some idea of the thin populatidn that then 
inhabited the country. All the villages of 
Holderness that we know now, were existing 
then, but the largest of them could not have 
consisted of more than a score of rough dwel- 
lings with the village Church : the smallest, 
perhaps, a single farm house or grange. 
Thin as must have been the population of 
Holderness then, yet probably three or four 
out of every five persons perished in this 
105 
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fearful plague, which, when it had passed, 
was found to have left the country desolate. 

In the efforts made to repair the conse- 
quences of its ravages, for the first time in 
the history of England, Capital and Labour 
were brought into conflict, in the Peasants* 
isii Revolt The Plague, too, produced a marked 
reaction against the progress of freedom from 
feudal customs, by which free-tenants found 
themselves drawn back into the condition of 
their fore elders two hundred years before, 
owing again the manual services which had 
for many years been commuted for money 
payments. The children of bondmen also, 
who, in consequence of the increase of 
population and the abundance of labour on 
the manor, had been allowed to go out free 
and become free-labourers, even owning 
property, now found their genealogies being 
proved by their lords, and themselves who 
had never known bondage, being drawn back 
to that condition, and whatever property they 
had, confiscated to their lord. 
Statutes While other free-labourers, who remained 
ubourers, unclaimed for bondage, were unjustly op- 
1849-61 pressed by grievous laws by which, although 
the price of food had risen, and labour was 
scarce and in great demand, they were forced 
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to take the wages paid two years before the 
outbreak of the plague. They were not allowed 
to leave their parish in search of work else- 
where, by doing so they became ** fugitives" 
to be branded in the forehead as such. They 
were tried in the manor courts by just the 
men who had no ears for their wrongs. 

On the Friday before Passion Sunday, 1349, "i. 69 
when the convent of Meaux was gathered 
together for vespers, and were singing the 
Gospel hymn, **The Magnificat,'^ and had 
reached the line **He hath put down the 
mighty from their seats," suddenly, there was 
felt a great movement of the earth, which in 
an instant became so violent as to hurl the 
monks from their stalls, and they being thrown 
on to the ground lay there prostrate in great 
fear. This, according to the Chronicles of 
Meaux, indulging in the monkish relish for 
signs and analogies, real, or better still 
invented, was the sign that preceded the 
pestilence of the late summer. It was the 
warning sent from heaven that sin would be 
visited with judgment: a true doctrine indeed, 
but one of which God gives us all surer 
warnings and examples than chance earth- 
quakes. 

England at that time, according to this 
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iii. 69 source, was ripe for judgment. The outbreak 
of the plague was at first hardly noted, so 
given up were the nobles and knights to 
tournaments and hastiludes, which ladies, 
matrons, and other noble women were called 
upon to attend. Immorality was rife. 

iii. 40 The plague came from the east, and fell 
violently upon Turkey. The Turks, who 
remained alive, got it into their minds that it 
was a visitation from God for resisting the 
Christians in the 'Wars of the Crusades, and 
in refusing to embrace the faith of Christ 
They were arranging to embrace Christianity 
in a body, but first, messengers were sent into 
Christendom to enquire whether the pestilence 
flourished there as amongst themselves. 
Finding that it was general, they despised to 
believe further in Christ. This story, of course, 
cannot be regarded as strictly true, though 
the story itself is as old as the plague. 

From Mohammedan places, the plague 
crossed the Greek sea, seized, and over-ran 
Italy. The Pope granted a general absolution 
for three months for all those who died during 
that time, and made personally solemn pro- 
cessions with the clergy and people, in which 
a new silver image made in honour of the 
Blessed Virgin was carried. 
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These processions were continued until the 
plague ceased. From Italy, all the Kingdom 
of France was quickly overrun, then bending 
away into Vasconia, Ireland and Wales 
were seized, and finally it entered England at 
Bristol. 

The burial grounds were utterly insufficient 
for the corpses that were to be buried, but 
God, says the Chronicle, made this provision, iu. 72 
that in many places the chaplains who per- 
formed the funerals were kept alive (Sibree in 
his '* Recollections of Hull" notes the same 
in his personal experience of the cholera 
visitation at Hull. 

The plague increased to such an extent 
that deaths took place in the streets, men 
and women suddenly falling sick and dying 
where they fell. 

In innumerable dwellings, and in many 
towns, not a single survivor was left. 

In Meaux Abbey, at the beginning of 
August, 1349, there were 42 monks and 7 lay 
brethren ; during that month alone 22 monks ui 77 
and 6 lay brothers died. On one day the Abbot ^^ 
Hugo and 5 monks lay dead at the same time. 
When the plague ceased, 32 monks and all the 
lay brethren had perished, only 10 monks re- 
mained alive, four out of every five were dead. 
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The Monastery property was in utter con- 
fusion, and the survivors were faced with 
losses on every side. The greater part of the 
tenants were dead, rents were not paid, crops 
lay rotted on the ground, stock had perished, 
for there had been no one to gather in the 
harvest, no one to water or feed the animals, 
the future was gloomy, no one remained 
to begin the autumn ploughing. Tenants 
who were not dead, were ruined. The Monas- 
tery lost their rents, there was little prospect 
of future rent, and as well, the monks suffered 
with the farmers, for they were farmers on a 
large scale themselves. 

The officials of the Monastery, the Abbot, 
the Prior, the Cellarer, the Bursar, who had 
knowledge of the affairs, possessions, and 
common goods, had all of them died, and in 
the suddenness of death and the fear of it 
that had stricken them, all had died un- 
consulted. 

Church services ceased during the plague, 
the bells did not ring to prayer, for there were 
none to ring, and none to take the services, 
and the few remaining were too fearful to 
gather together, men shunned men, and the 
silence of death brooded over all. It was as 
though the end of the world were come. 
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Even the Ottringham Chantry outside the 
gates of the Monastery, although it was 
served by six monks, who did the duty of 
Chantry priests, found not one alive or able Hi. 82 
to attend, and for three months, the only time 
in its history, no mass or prayer or praise were 
o£Fered within its walls. For this breaking of 
the regulations contained in its trust deeds, 
the Crown afterwards fined the Monastery 
4od. 

The possessions of Meaux were scattered 
over the whole of Holderness, and the descrip- 
tion given us of their a£Fairs after the plague 
is a picture of the state of Holderness ; there 
was but one tale of death and ruin in all 
places. The great plague was followed by 
two smaller pestilences, one in 1361, called Hi. 159 
the plague of children, and the other in 1369. Hi. 170 



PART II. 

SOME PRINCIPLES OF 
MEDIAEVAL LAND TENURE. 



CHAPTER I. 
THE LORD. 

A LL Land Tenure in Mediaeval and Feudal 
times rested on two principles — the one 
being that, in theory, all land belonged to the 
king, he was in capite to every oxgang of 
land in the kingdom. The other being that 
all land was held in consequence of some 
service rendered ; there was no such thing as 
possessing land without performing service 
for it to someone. 

Thus, when the House of Albemarl, Lords 
of Holderness, became extinct, the Lordship 
of Holderness passed or escheated to the 
crown, and the Lordship of Holderness did 
so escheat again and again in its history, 
the king being in chief. 

The whole demesne (dominium) of the 1310-39 
whole Barony of Ottringham was obtained "• 297 
by Meaux Abbey at this time from John de 
Lasceles, it used to be held by rent {feodt) 
from the said John as chief Lord {capitali 
domino), and John held it from the king in 
"5 
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chief {in capite). That is, the king was 
caput or head, beyond whom there was 
none, John was capitalis or little head, a 
step lower. 
1SS9-40 But all the Abbey lands at Ottringham 
"«• 3 were seized by the king's servants, and on 
the appeal of Abbot Hugo, an enquiry was 
held at Hedon by the escheator of Holder- 
ness, how, and by what service, these lands 
were held by the monastery. It was then 
found that some land was held of '^ Mag- 
ister,'' Richard of Ottringham in pure and 
perpetual gift {eleemosynam). Other land, 
and the homage and service of the free- 
tenants, was from John Lasceles by gift, and 
was held of the king by military service. 
And that other land was held from William 
Pelly of Ottringham by service of 4/- 
annually. 

The king being in capite to all land, 
and no land being held without service, it 
follows that the tenure of land was by a 
system of letting, sub-letting, and sub-sub- 
letting from the king *^in chief,'' a- system 
which fn cases became very intricate and 
involved. The only land that did not ren- 
der service, was that given to religious 
bodies in '^pure and perpetual alms,'' but 
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the ** Statute of Mortmain" forbade the aliena- 1270 
tion of land, so that it ceased to render 
its customary services, for instance: — 

** Edmund, Thomas, and Philip, the sons of 1235-39 
Simon le Taliour of Arnall, gave to Meaux one "• 34 
bovate of land which was their father Simon's. 
Their homage and service Hugo of Arnall had 
formerly sold us, and he also confirmed to us 
all gifts which were made to us of his fee there, 
and remitted to us the services which were 
accustomed to be done for those lands, and in 
addition, he forgave {condonavit) an annual rent 
of 1 2d. which we were wont to pay him for the 
site of our grange there, and Sir William de 
Roos, chief lord (capitalis dominus) of that fee, 
confirmed those lands to us.'' 

Here we can see exactly the system of sub- 
letting. 

The King was in capiie or caput. 

Sir William de Roos was in capttali or 
capitalis. 

Hugo of Arnall, Lord of Arnall, had an 
overlord in Sir William de Roos who con- 
firms his gifts. 

Simon le Taliour, and his heirs, held this 
bovate of land from Hugo of Arnall by 
homage and service. This homage and 
service Hugo can dispose of at his will. 
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The bovate Simon le Taliour and his heirs 
can dispose of, subject to the confirmation 
of their Lord Hugo. 

The lord was an autocrat in the govern- 
ment of his manor, he convened his Court 
Baron at short intervals, and dealt out sum- 
mary punishment for small offences, lie had 
perhaps the right of the Court Leet, also at 
which greater offences were tried, for which 
the lord if he saw fit, might inflict even 
the punishment of death. He appointed 
officers in his manor, the *^ Impounder," the 
^^ Bailiff," the '^Seneschal." To him be- 
longed the right of the Pound, and of the 
Mill, where all the corn was ground. Perhaps, 
too, the advowson of the Church was in his 
hands, and the right of Bakehouse. 

Part of the land of the manor, the demesne 
{dominium) was cultivated by the villagers for 
him, and in return for these services of labour, 
the sign and proof of their dependency upon 
him, he let them the remainder of the land 
for their own support. 

He had also the right of exacting certain 
payments from the subordinate dwellers upon 
his manor in addition to their manual labour, 
ordinary and extraordinary. They were 
numerous, as will be seen, when it is said that 
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" Amandus son of Sir William of Rowth freed i28»-40 
the Abbey of Meaux for ever from all right "• 39 
and claim that he could exact in homages, 
wards, reliefs, and also in ward of the fort, 
aid of the Sheriff, scutage, attendance at court, 
and from all other Services belonging to our 
lands and tenentments in West Hatfield, 
Oustwick, and Tunstall" {in homagiis, war- 
diSf releTriOy et etianiy in warda castriy auxilio 
vice comitis^ scutagioy secta curiae). 

The relief was a fixed sum paid by a tenant 
to his lord on entering upon his estate by 
inheritance. It was the modern estate-duty, 
paid not directly to the crown, but to the 
immediate over-lord. 

In other parts of England, during the 
earlier portion of the period we are con- 
sidering, a tenant could not sell an ox or 
marry a daughter without paying a fine to 
his lord. This may or may not have been 
customary in Holderness. 

Scutage was the payment in lieu of mili- Henry ll. 
tary service. The lord had the right of 
ward, of all minors, being orphans, upon 
the manor. He managed their holding at 
so much a year, to recompense him for his 
trouble. 

1810-18S9 

Thomas Hylyhard died possessed of a mess- ii. 292 
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uage and two bovates of land in Waghen, leav- 
ing two daughters, Elizabeth and Catherine, to 
inherit They were both under age. Meaux 
Abbey holding the lordship of Waghen, 
Adam, their abbot, upheld, as the right of the 
monastery, the custody of their tenements 
in Waghen. The Bailiff of Holderness, how- 
ever, asserted the same right for Isabella 
the Queen, who held the lordship of Holder- 
ness. An enquiry was held at Skipsea to 
shew (i) from whom, (i) by what service, 
their tenements were held. 

It was found by the Jurors that the two 
bovates with their appurtenances, were held 
from the monastery of Meaux in chief {in 
capite) by homage and extraordinary service 
{forinsecum servttiufn\ and an annual rent 
of 2^. And that the monastery held the 
tenements from the Lords of Holderness in 
simple and perpetual gift {in puram etperpeU 
uam eleemosynam)f that is to say, the Lords 
of Holderness had given away their rights 
of over-lords, whence the monastery obtained 
the custody of these tenements, and received, 
what was their object, a consideration of 
15/- a year, for discharging their duty 
until the coming of age of Elizabeth and 
Catherine. 
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Sometimes, in the process of managing a 
minor's estate, it was alienated from him. 

Thomas, a parson of Rowth, bought two 1210-1220 
bovates of land from William de Scruteville. *• ^^ 
On the death of Thomas, they came to his 
daughter Agnes, a minor, and so William 
de Scruteville asserted his right of ward. 
William, however, died next, and his wife 
Cecilia, married her two daughters with one 
bovate each. Stephen of Pokthorpe and 
Henry of Hutton were the fortunate bride- 
grooms — and, although Agnes tried hard, 
even making over her right in the two bo- 
vates to Meaux Abbey^ thus securing a 
powerful ally, they never came back to 
their legal and rightful owner. 

The lord too, had the right of disposing 
in marriage of any female minor, being an 
orphan, on his manor. A right that had a 
money value according to the holding of the 
minor. 

A male orphan minor could not marry 
without his lord's consent. If he wished to 
do so, he had to pay **the value of his 
marriage," a fine to his lord. To marry 
without his consent was to have his land 
retained by his lord until satisfaction was 
made. 
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1186-1810 Matthew de Rowton held half a carucate 
ii. 218 q{ i^j^^ Qf Meaux Abbey in Riston by 
military service. He sold part to Robert 
Hylyhard of Riston, and part to Peter 
Hylyhard. Robert left a son, Robert, a 
minor. The Abbey then seized all land 
that Robert, his father, had acquired from 
Matthew Rowton — (a tenant thus could sell 
his holding, but the lord's rights remained 
the same over the new tenant) — evidently 
intending to keep the land in ward for Robert 
while a minor, but he, while under age, 
married without the abbot's consent, where- 
fore the abbot retained the land after Robert 
attained his majority, and until Robert satis- 
fied the abbot with the worth of his marriage, 
which he did by a payment of j£^, and 
then possessed his lands in peace. 

The lord had also the right to any land 
acquired by any bondman belonging to the 
manor, or to any land acquired by the 
descendant of any such bondman, on prov- 
ing his genealogy.* The lord might be an 
individual in his own right, the lord of one 
manor or more, or he might be the head 
of a Corporate-Body, and lord by right of 
his position within the Body, as the Abbot 

* See chapter on Bondmen. 
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of Meaux, the Priors of Burlington or 
Burstall, the Provost of Beverley. If we 
take the list of thirty-three places where the 
Priory of Burstall, itself but a cell, is Lord 
of the Manor or possessor of property, and 
then recollect that the Abbey of Meaux, the 
Abbey of S. Mary's, York, the College of 
Beverley, the Canons of Walton, the Priory 
of Burlington, the Nuns and Canons of 
Swine and Nunkeeling, were all landowners 
in Holderness, it would seem probable that 
the majority of lords of manors in Holderness 
would be ecclesiastics. 

The power of the lord, great as it was in 
his own manor, was however controlled in two 
directions. 

In the first place by his own over-lord. No 
one really was, owing to the system of sub- 
letting, without an over-lord. Those were 
the most free who held directly from the king, 
but even then the king was their over-lord. 
The lord could not sell or give land from 
the lordship without the confirmation of the 
over-lord. Dwellers upon the manor could 
appeal against the lord to the over-lord 
for protection or redress, that is, all execpt 
bondmen who could not bring a case against 
their over-lord. 
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By the time of Edward I., the growth of 
a large class of ''free-tenants" more or less 
independent of the lord of the manor, coupled 
with the reforms in law made at that time, 
caused appeals to be made to the king's 
courts direct, as the ultimate over-lord of all. 

In the second place, the power of the lord 
was controlled by the parson of the parish, 
as the representative of the Church, The 
advowson might be in the lord's gift; then 
indeed, he could appoint a man according 
to his own requirements, and, if one proved 
a thorn in his side, he could at least take 
comfort in the thought that his successor 
should not be like htm. 

But the advowson might not be in his gift, 
and in any case, the parson once appointed 
was independent during his own tenure. He 
was a member of a Body that was intensely 
powerful, whose chief officers held the most 
important positions of the State as well as of 
the Church. 

The Parish-Priest was one amongst the 
people, he was generally loved or respected 
for himself, he was respected for his office. 
He had ecclesiastical means at his command 
to make himself feared as well as loved, ff 
it were necessary. He owned land without 
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returning any service for it, and received the 
tax of tithe from the lands of the lordship. 
In personal influence, therefore, he was fre- 
quently a rival to the lord. 

It was very usual for laymen, who found 
themselves too weak to force their own legal 
rights from more powerful neighbours, to 
take refuge by securing the help of some 
wealthy Religious Body. This they accom- 
plished by making over their rights to the 
Religious Body, who then took up their 
cause. It cannot be said out of philan- 
thropy, but church men had deep pockets 
and were good lawyers, and thus could 
demand and get justice where a poor man 
would hopelessly fail. 

So they took up many a poor man's 
quarrel, and got justice for the weak, and 
the pickings for themselves. 



CHAPTER II. 
TITLES TO LAND. 

TT is generally thought that titles to pro- 
perty were very insecure during the 
middle-ages. That might frequently, and 
with little difficulty, triumphed over right, 
and that even if a man held his land by 
charter, or could prove possession for a con- 
siderable time, it was of but small avail in 
actual experience if a neighbour wished to 
dispossess him, and was powerful enough to 
do so. This is, however, only a half truth. 

Titles looked at in one way were very 
insecure. Looked at in another, they were 
absolutely secure. 

To the man who received his land by gift, 
except from the crown, or by purchase, his 
title was insecure. But to the one who may 
be styled the inherent possessor, his title 
was absolute. This arose out of the received 
ideas as to the rights of heirs. A lord's in- 
terest in his lordship, after all, was for life 
only. He had no right to compromise his 
126 
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successors. He might alienate, sell, or give, 
lands of his lordship, but his heir, on succeed, 
ing, could, with success, reclaim those lands 
so alienated. 

In buying land, therefore, the buyer found 
it insufficient to deal with the seller alone, the 
consent and goodwill of the heir was also 
necessary. Indeed further, not only was it 
advisable to deal with the heir as well as the 
seller, but to make the transaction as binding 
as possible, to gain the consent and goodwill 
of whatever other people might, within reason- 
able possibility, become the heir. So we find 
that 

William Areyns sold land at West Hatfield with 1197-isio 
the consent of his sons and heirs. >• 306 

Amandus of Sutton gives land " assensu et bene 
placUo " of Sair, his son and heir. ». 299 

Walter, father of William, who was the father 1182-97 
of Ingelram of Bovyngton, bought from Richerus »• '^^^ 
of Arnall, for his service and 15 marks and one 
palefry, two bovates of land in Arnall, which land 
Walter gave to Meaux Abbey. ** Therefore he 
made the same William, his brother, and the said 
Richerus, to confirm his gift.^' That is, for the 
security of his gift, he got the confirmation of it 
on the part of the one from whom he had bought 
it, and on the part of his brother, presumably his 
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heir. Ii^pidentally it is worth noticing that he 
exchanged his own services as part payment in 
lieu of money. 

To have no agreement with the heir as well 
as with the seller, was to leave oneself ex- 
posed to dispossession at the the death of the 
latter. 

Osbert of Frismersk granted land to Meaux in 
Orwythfleet at perpetual rent of 28/-, subsequently 
his mother and brothers reclaimed them. 

William Stuteville, Lord of Cottingham, forced 
the Abbey of Meaux to yield up a mill which his 
father had given them, and this though they held 
a charter for it. 
is$o-is$6 Saier of Sutton, Senr. , had sold to the Monks of 
ii. 169 Meaux all his pasture in the Salts, and they 
possessed them in peace. But it chanced that the 
monk there, acting as bailiff for the Abbey, since 
the pasture was not sufficiently eaten by their 
own animals, let in other alien sheep at a price to 
the rest of the pasture. On account of this, Saier 
of Sutton, Junr., son of Saier Senr., impounded 
all the alien sheep so admitted to the pasture, 
and took from the monk all that he had received 
for them. Isabella, Countess of Albemarl, daugh- 
ter of Earl William, helped in ejecting the monks 
from the pasture, except from whatever pasture 
was theirs by the concessions of others. And so, 
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notwithstanding the sale which Saier Senr. had 
made to the monks, they were forced to give up 
to Saier Junr., his son, all their pasture in the 
Salts, except what they had there before the sale 

In Owstwick, an instance occurs of land isso-4« 
reclaimed after a lapse of three generations, "• *^ 

** But in the meantime the heirs of Gilbert le 
Aungell demanded of us per breve de rectOy the 2 
bovates with 2 tofts which we held from Gilbert, 
his grandfather." 

It is difficult to see how there could be any 
such thing as a purchase absolute at all, as 
between man and man, certainly there was no 
such thing as the purchase absolute from any 
man of any part of his lordship. Each 
succeeding lord had the right either to con- 
firm the gift or purchase afresh, or to refuse 
to do so and retake the alienated property. 

The incoming lord was, consequently, 
always able to exact a money payment in 
consideration of his confirmation of previous 
sales and gifts in the times of his forefathers. 

Richerus, son of Hugo of Amall, for a certain i249-e9 
sum of money confirmed to Meaux Abbey their «»• 94 
grange of Amall, and that they might make a 
wall on the east side of the grange, he confirmed 
to them all the lands and tenements which they 

K 
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had of his fee in Arnall. Hugo his father, and 
Richerus his grandfather, had already successively 
confirmed these to the Monastery. 

,^ However in this confirmation the lands 

were not clearly defined, and evil resulted. 

1S70-80 Richerus began to oppress the Monks respecting 

"• 150 the possession of lands of his fee in Arnall, and 

although he had confirmed to them the lands 

without specification of lots, now asserted that 

they held certain of them without any feofFement. 

It cost the Monastery a gift to him of ;^io to 

obtain a second form of feoffement containing a 

specification of the lots. 

1M7-1910 William Pethy of Kaingham, of the family of 

i* 301 Askillus, gave 5 acres of land in Kaingham marsh 

to the Monastery ; Henry his brother confirmed 

these lands to the Monastery, and added 10 other 

acres with his body. 

The following extract illustrates the prin- 
ciple that there was no such thing as a gift 
absolute, but only at most a grant during 
the life time of the giver. 

1160 The Earl of Albemarl gave to the Monastery 

»• 85 a pasture upon the Humber called Saltagh and 

Newland, and a carucate of arable land in 

Kaingham. The Monks, however, paid 60 marks 

to buy off those who had claims upon these. 
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The history of the property is as follows : — 

A certain Osbert, a priest and opinatissimus, 
was by Henry I. made Sheriff of Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire, and acquired much land from many 
Earls and Barons of England by reason of his 
service, and because he was the familiar friend of 
the King. Among these lands he obtained and 
held from the Earl of Albemarl, Kaingham in 
Holderness and Totele in Lindesay. 

From these lands Osbert made certain grants 
to three Knights to be held freely from himself, 
namely : — 

2 carucates to Umfridus of Kaingham. 

I carucate in Kaingham marsh to Benarius 

of Haburre. 
I carucate to Fulcherius of Ruston. 

Fulcherius had a bondman {nattvus) named 
Askillus, the father of William of Hedon, who 
held this carucate from Fulcherius. 

Umfridus acquired also of Osbert of Humber 
the land of Newland, which he surrounded with a 
ditch. 

Then Osbert died, and mark the histories 
of these several properties. 

The sons of Osbert came, viz., William Turneiant 
and Richard, but since their father was a priest, 
they were legally illegitimate, and could not claim 
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heirship. However, they made a bargain with 
King Henry to pay a price so that they might be 
allowed to possess the lands of their father. They 
paid a part of the price, but, failing to pay the 
remainder, the land fell into the king's hands. 
Stephen, Earl of Albemarl, father of Earl William, 
bought from the king all the lands of his inherit- 
ance which his forbear had given to Osbert. And 
then mark, all those lands which Osbert the 
Sheriff had conferred upon any one, and all lands 
held from him became void. And so also did 
other Earls and Barons from whom Osbert had 
held anything. 

So that, from that day iorward neither the three 
knights, nor Askillus (who held from Fulcherius, 
one of the knights), nor William of Hedon, son of 
Askillus, nor Simon, son of William of Hedon, 
nor any heir of their's possessed the lands granted 
them by Osbert. They were dispossessed of their 
gifts. 

But, as stated above, the pasture of Saltagh 
and Newland, and a carucate in Kaingham of 
this land were afterwards granted by the Earl 
of Albemarl in pure alms to the monks, and 
they paid 60 marks to buy off those who had 
claims upon them. But whether these 60 marks 
were paid to William and Richard, sons of Osbert, 
or to the knights, or to Askillus, or William his 
son, or to any or all of them is unknown. This, 
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however, is known, that for 12^ marks the 
monastery received the quit-claim of this land, in 
the time of Philip, the second Abbot, from the 
heirs of Askillus, that is to say from the tenant^ 
who was able to maintain some right to the land, 
which the owner Fulcherius was unable to do. 

In consequence of the system of granting, 
sub-granting, and sub-sub-granting the same 
piece of land, the ownership of property some- 
times became very involved, and numerous 
people would claim '* rights'* in the same 
property and the services due from it. 

Isaac of Skeft-ling, for instance, a wise clerk of 1160-SS 
great influence, gave 12 bovatess=i^ carucates, '• *^' 
with their appurtenances, to Meaux Abbey. The 
Monastery was to be free from all services as to 
land {de terrenis servitiis), but were to pay i8d. a 
year for the \ carucate. The land was of the fee 
of Ernald de Munbegon, who took away the \ 
carucate and gave it to a certain woman, Ineta of 
Dodington. This resulted in a suit between him 
and Meaux. Ernald said that if Meaux could 
produce three free-tenants to swear on oath that 
the Monastery had this land by the medium of 
Isaac, he would renounce all claim to it, and it 
should remain for the benefit (ad opus) of the 
Monastery. The necessary witnesses were pro- 
duced at Hedon, and Ernald confirmed the land to 
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the Monastery. So also did the Knights Templars, 
who had a right in the same land, which was in 
this way. The land was of the fee of the Earl of 
Albemarl, and he gave the servitium of Ernald to 
the Knights Templars. Here then are the Earl 
of Albemarl, the Knights Templars, Ernald of 
Monbegon, Isaac of Skeftling, and Meaux Abbey 
all in the order named, having rights in the same 
piece of land, the one above being overlord to the 
other, with the king above all. 

In some instances it happened that land 
was let to a tenant at a certain fixed rent, 
which was not paid nor was it pressed for, 
and in process of time the tenant became 
the absolute owner. 

In the majority of cases the fact of possess- 
sion was the only title to possession, or the 
proof of customary services that had been 
for sometime rendered for the land either 
to the king or to some lesser over-lord. 
In many instances, however, land was held 
by the possessor by charter, so that he could 
prove his ownership in writing. 

In the Abbey of Meaux there was a room 
called the Charter room, containing little 
chests {capsulas)y in which were the charters 
of the Monastery. They were not always 
carefully kept, however, for on one occasion, 
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when there was a dispute between Archbishop i87i-»« 
Neville] and the Abbey concerning the manor "*• ^75 
and lordship of Waghen, a search was made 
for the agreement come to with his pre- 
decessor, Archbishop Grey, respecting this 
very matter. It could nowhere be found, 
but finally was discovered, with its fourteen 
seals as vouchers, not in the Charter room, 
but in a small aperture or chamber {foratnine 
vel theca) between its ceiling and the roof. 
With it was another charter from King 
Henry II. 

The licenses to Meaux to appropriate the 
churches of Easington and Kaingham were 
properly executed royal documents by King 
Edward I. They were also confirmed by 
bulls from Rome signed by the High 
Pontiff. When the father of William Stute- 
ville. Lord of Cottingham, gave the monks 
the mill of Cottingham, he also gave them 
a charter for it. A bondman could not hold 
land, neither could any descendant of one. 
(See chapter on ** Bondmen in Holder- 
ness.*') 

The endeavour of this chapter has been, 
however, to illustrate this leading principle — 
the security of the heir to his inheritance, 
and consequently the insecurity of whomso- 
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ever by purchase or by gift had possessed 
themselves of any part of his inheritance. 

This, on the one hand, militated against 
the founding of any ** new aristocracy " by 
the raising of any members of the middle 
classes. It was, on the other hand, a bul- 
wark to support the endurance of the 
existing great families: a mere wasting 
spendthrift could not destroy the prosperity 
of his house beyond the term of his own 
life. 



CHAPTER III. 

METHODS OF GRANTING 
LAND. 

T^HE King of England was the owner of 
all the land, by conquest, and one of 
the early acts of William of Normandy, 
King of England, was to make large grants 
of lands to his knights who had accompanied 
him and aided him in the conquest of 
England. These grants were held per 
militare servitium^ that is, in consequence 
of military services rendered, in the first 
instance, and then an annual military service 
to support the king in his wars, or a money 
payment in lieu of it, and the raising of 
troops for service in war. Land won by the 
sword must be kept by the sword. This 
was the highest and most dignified form of 
land tenure, and as there was continual 
warfare-^the Scots wars, the French, the 
Welsh wars, the Crusades — these services 
would be exactly pressed for, and since 
warfare was the only science and recreation 
137 
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of a gentleman, would be eagerly and 
readily fulfilled. 

I8t»-4f When the king ordered an enquiry how and 
>"• 3 by what services the Monastery lands at Ottring- 
ham were held, it was found that, as for the 
homage and service of the free tenants, it was 
from John Lasceles by gift, and was held of the 
king by military service. 

Those who held per militare servitium did 
not always hold directly from the king. 

lltO-89 John of Meaux and Rainer of Sutton, for ex- 

>• '59 ample, held land in Waghen from Sir Peter of 

Waghen by military service, and Sir Peter himself 

held land there of Meaux Abbey by a like military 

service {per consimile militare servitium). 

When the Church acquired the large 
amount of land that she undoubtedly did, 
estimated at about one-third of the land of 
the kingdom, a grave peril was observed to 
threaten the fighting powers of the Sovereign, 
since Church-owned land rendered no feudal 
services. This, in part, led to the passing 
UTf of the Statute of Mortmain. Though, indeed, 
we do read of Bishops and Abbots raising 
troops for the Sovereign, and personally 
taking part in warfare. 

The knight himself holding by military 
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service, let out his land to those below him 
in return for their homage and manual 
service. This manual service cultivated the 
land which the lord had kept for himself 
(his demesne), and its due performance was 
looked after by his bailiff and seneschal. 
This was the earliest method of tenancy, 
manual labour by way of rent. It appears 
to have been a fixed amount, it did not vary, 
it was so much work accustomed to be done 
for a holding of so much land: and later, 
when methods of cultivation improved and 
wealth increased, tenants at the customaty 
service found that they were able to sub-let 
their land at a good profit, become really 
intermediate lords {medius or per mediuin)^ 
and still discharge their customary services 
to their own over-lords. 

The manual labour then was customaty^ 
and it was of two kinds : — 

(I.) Homage and Service {Homagtum et Ordinary 
servittuni). 

This service was the labour so many days a 
week, done in ploughing, sowing, reaping, &c., 
on the lord's demesne, whether the homage was 
anything more than an act of submission un- 
known. A man who held his land in this way was 
inseparable from it by others : so long as he cared 
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to retain it and performed his customary services 
the lord could not, nor never did, attempt to 
separate the man and the land. The man's ser- 
vices and homage were his, however, to dispose of 
as he liked — they were marketable — he could sell 
or give them to whomsoever he wished. Thus 
Francis de Golden owed homage and service to 
Sir Saier of Sutton for a tenement he held of him, 
this homage and service, all of it, Sir Saier gave 
I 43 to Meaux Abbey. William Lasceles gave the 
homage and service of one Peter (1235-49). 

Sometimes the homage was given away without 
the services, which looks as though " homage " 
were something more substantial than a mere 
profession of dependence. The homage, for 
instance, of Emald, son of James de Lockington, 
and of Richard de Lorimer, of Seaton, were 
given to the Abbey. 

Extra- (II.) Exceptional Service at Exceptional 
^ Times, called Forinsecum servitium and Precaria. 
There appears to be a distinction between these 
two terms. At particular periods of the year 
there are, we all well know, exceptionally busy 
times in the agricultural world, such as hay 
harvest and corn harvest, autumn and spring 
sowing. At such times the lord found the 
ordinary servitium of his villeins insufficient to 
work the demesne lands ; he therefore bade them 
to a few extra days* work, called in Holderness, 
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as elsewhere in England, ** Precariae," because 

done at the request {cui precefn) of the lord. 

This was the legal and Latin term, what the 

name was amongst the Holderness villagers for 

this extra service I do not know ; in other places in 

England it was called love-boon, or boon-days, or 

bed-rips. Forinsecum servitium was also help of 

some exceptional kind, perhaps extra-manorial, 

but it does not appear to have been done always 

to the immediate lord, but frequently to some 

over-lord or lord-paramount. For instance : 

Herbert S. Quintin sold, for 20 marks, three 1910-1920 

bovates of land in Rowth, but for one bovate *• 3^2 

303 
twelve pence dead forinsecum servitium had to be re- 366 

turned, and for the other two five shillings a year. 

At this time also Agnes, daughter of Thomas, 
rector of Rowth Church, confirmed to Meaux 
Abbey perpetually, and moreover so did William 
Scruteville and his son William (evidently over- 
lords), four bovates for forinsecum. servitium only. 
At this time Robert Cokerell, of Coldon, gave 
to Meaux four bovates, with three tofts, in 
Coldon, but he kept back eight acres with a 
view to the extraordinary service to be done 
{ad faciendum forinsecum servitium)^ that is to 
say, whatever else he gave he wished to retain 
his right as lord to this service 

This particular service, whatever it was, 
appears to have been prized^ for we find also 1240 cvVa? 
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the monks accepting a silver mark a year from 
ii. 104 John of Bilton, instead of all service, except the 
forinsecum sermtium owed by him, that is to say, 
they accept a money payment for servitium but 
not for forinsecum servitium, 
llM>llt| With Robert of Meaux and his wife Matilda 
i. 168 it was the same. They confirmed to Meaux 
Abbey all the sales of land which Geoffrey Breton, 
of Buggthorpe, and Thomas, son of Benedict 
of Sculcottes, and Lambert Camyn had made to 
the Abbey in Wyk (z.^., these men evidently had 
an over-lord in Robert of Meaux, who had 
inherited the property by marriage with Matilda). 
Robert and Matilda, then, confirmed these lands 
to the Abbey, ** Except only to them and to their 
heirs the fofinsecum servitium^ which was owed 
from all those lands." 

In process of time, when there was more 
moneyi and payments were not always in 
kind, and men could be hired to work, these 
feudal manual services became very gener- 
ally commuted for money payments. For 
instance : 

iSTS-te William, the i8th Abbot, commuted the pre- 

ill. 228 carice and serviiia of certain tenants at NaiFerton, 

Cranswick, and elsewhere for money payments 

{in firmas pecuniarias). 

ii. 8 Andrew Brancestria, clerk, gave with his body 
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land in Sutton West Carr, near Forthdyke, and 
a toft in the town held at a penny fee from Ralph, 
son of Stephen. Other land also was given, for 
which twelve pence was returned a year to the 
same Ralph **for all service" {pro omni servttio). 

Or again, 

Richard, of Rise, gave 2/- a year for all his 1221-itif 
service (pro omni servitio) due from land which he *>• 4^5 
held of the Monastery in East Merton. 

Or again, 

With respect to the payments of corn owed to itse-llio 
the Provost of Beverley, so many quarters were "• ^37 
due for Skipsea Church, so many for Waghen 
Grange, so many for Kayingham Church, but the 
corn payment for Nafferton Church had been 
commuted for a payment of 5/4 a year. 

Probably those who had their manual 
services commuted for money payments in 
this way became members of the growing 
class termed ** free tenants " {Itberi tenentes)^ 
the great majority of whom would be, as we 
term them now, ** copyholders." 

We will conclude this chapter with a few Common 
words on '' Common Rights " in Holderness. ^^^^ 
Many, when they hear this phrase, take it 
to mean rights common to all villagers ; on 
the contrary, the rights to pasture in the 
"common** were strictly defined and jeal- 
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ously guarded. The right to common was 
limited to the free tenants, and to them 
according to the proportion of the free tene- 
ment held. All arable land had its accom- 
panying meadow as '* appurtenance " or so 
much right of pasture in the Common. 
Their right was marketable, they could sell 
it or give it away ; and the ** common " was 
in the marsh, or carr, or moor that sur- 
rounded the village. In some villages it 
was called **the common lands" or "the 
common pastures." Near Sutton there were 
extensive common tracts called ** The Salts." 
Thus we see these rights defined when — 

1285-49 Rollo of Sutton gave Meaux Abbey pasture 
ii. lo in the Oxfrith for one ox or one cow, and for six 
beasts in the Common pasture. Henry, his brother, 
gave 2 sellions of land and pasture for i ox in 
Oxfrith and 30 sheep in the Common pasture 
there. 

iMO-M There was a dispute about pasture in Sutton 
Salts. 

ii. 159 Saier of Sutton Senior had sold to the monks 
all his pasture in the Salts, and they possessed 
them in peace. Their monk in charge, since the 
pasture was not sufficiently eaten by their own 
animals, let it to other alien sheep at a price. On 
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account of this Sayer Junior, notwithstanding 
the sale of his father, impounded the alien 
sheep, and ejected the monks and their sheep 
from the pastures. Summing up the extent of 
the Abbey demesne {tn propria dominico nostro) in 
Sutton, in all it worked out to 2104^ acres of 
meadow in various places, so much in Hyrncroft, 
Southowscroft, etc. ; and of pasture in Oxfrith, 
4 oxen ; East, West, and North Carr, 16 oxen. 
In all, pasture for 1465 sheep, besides pasture 
conceded to them from other bovates, ** whence 
not long ago we were]]wont to have 8 bercharies 
(sheep-cotesy in Sutton, in which 2000 sheep and 
more were maintained and kept in the pastures 
of the aforesaid terrritory, and although we do 
not use so much pasture of sheep in the territory 
of the aforesaid ville in these days, neverthe- 
less, in the pasture of West Carr, we use pasture 
without measure for as many sheep as we wish.'' 

In the benefaction of Robert Cokerell of 1210-isso 
Coldon before mentioned, he gave — *• 3^6 

Enough pasture for 8 cows with their off- 
spring (cum averiis suts) in the pasture of his 
demesne of the same town. 

The enclosure of Magnusdale at Sutton, belong- iiTS-f 6 
ing to Meaux Abbey, was surrounded by^the iii* i77 
great meadows of Sutton. The boundary ditch 
between, by neglect of cleaning, became dry and 

L 
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almost on a level with the surrounding lands. The 
free-tenants of Sutton then began to use Magnus- 
dale as a common pasture, as though it were part 
of the common meadows. The Abbot, anxious 
to restrain them, began to repair the ditch, but 
Sir Thomas Sutton and his free-tenants resisted 
this. The old charters of Meaux were examined, 
and the course (vestigia) of the dyke shewn, when 
opposition was withdrawn. 

The following incident illustrates exactly 
the principles of Common Rights. 

late-isio Sir Walter de Fauconberge had overloaded the 
ii. 213 whole pasture of Arnall, Rowton, and North Skir- 
laugh, but Abbot Roger took it ill, because the 
pasture there failed for his animals, so a writ was 
obtained from the king to measure the pasture of 
the said villages, that Sir Walter might not have 
in the common more than he ought to have 
and that belonged to his free tenement in these 
villages, and that the monks might have in the 
same pasture as many animals and cattle as 
they were entitled to have. 

When the case came to trial, the Abbot com- 
plained that the pasture in the marshes of Amal 
Carr and Rihill Carr, which the above villages 
shared between them, was not sufficient, unless 
everyone that held a bovate of land had 6 oxen, 
6 pigs, and 20 sheep in the pasture. Sir Walter 
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had overcrowded the pasture, namely, 200 acres 
of moor and marsh, with his beasts throughout 
the whole year, and in the arable and meadow 
land of the same villages after the corn and hay 
had been removed, without number {ue, without 
numbering the beasts let in to graze on the 
stubble and fog). 

Sir Walter opposed any measurement being 
made of his free tenement, and claimed that his 
right of common was due to him by reason ot 
land in Rise. 

The jury, however, found the contrary, and a 
measurement being made. Sir Walter was found 
to possess 7i bovates to 26 of Meaux. The jury 
also found that " Each bovate of land in the said 
villages could sustain in the pasture of the said 
villages, 8 larger animals, and 20 sheep, 4 pigs 
with their offspring of one year, 4 fowls, and 
I goose with offspring of one year, and that each 
cow of the aforesaid larger animals might have in 
the pasture its offspring of one year, and beasts 
{Jumentd) the same.'' 

Meaux Abbey had claimed 100/- damage, 60/- 
is allowed. 

But a further case was brought into the 
law courts, before Sir Walter and the Abbey 
learned to agree, in which Meaux complained 
with success, that Sir Walter had dispos- 
sessed them from sharing with their sheep 
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in 260 acres of moor and marsh common 
in Arnal Carr, from mid-March to the 
feast of S. Michael, and from their share 
of common in 6 acres of marsh in the same 
for an entire year. 
19M-1810 The custom of turning the enclosures into 
iL 213 common pasture after the corn and hay had 
been removed is also denoted when Sir John 
de Rowth confirmed to the monastery all the 
closes or enclosures, called Kerredales, in 
Rowth Marsh, except that after the hay had 
been led, he and his heirs might have com- 
mon {communicarent) in them, as the monks 
had in his enclosures after hay had been led. 
it56-«7 At this date the rights of common pasture 
Hi. 127 at Sutton needed re-adjusting. Le Oxpastur 
or Le Northland became too bare {arcta) to 
feed the number of animals assigned to it, 
and so the Abbot and Sirs Thomas of Sutton 
and John of Meaux, Knights, and other free- 
tenants of Sutton, by common consent, which, 
however, was not put down in writing, agreed 
to transfer a part of the Salts to the Oxpasture, 
so that the Salts were lessened and the 
Oxpasture increased. This meant a fresh 
arrangement as to rights of common pasture. 
Instead of pasturing 368 sheep in the Salts 
as before (not counting the pasture belong- 
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ing to their own bovates there, i.e.^ pasture 
all their own and not in common), Meaux 
now has right to pasture only 301, and in 
compensation has pasturage for six larger 
animals in Northland. 

We can see, therefore, that common pasture 
rights only belonged to the free-tenants, that 
their rights were limited according to the 
extent of their holding, and were carefully 
defined, guarded, and valued. 



CHAPTER IV. 
TENANT RIGHTS. 

/^ RANTS of land in consideration of 
manual services rendered soon ceased 
to be the only method of letting land. By 
its side there grew up a system of taking part 
money and part ** service," and then, later, 
wholly a money payment in return for the 
land granted. 

The principal ways in which land was then 
let became — 

(i.) For the term of the tenant's life. Either 
for a lump sum, in which case it was a 
speculative transaction that would be good or 
bad according to the length of the tenant's 
life, or at a fixed yearly rent For example : 

187S-9C Sutton Grange was leased (dimitto) to Peter 
ill. 178 Dowson, a grange called Le Gannock, the berchary 
called Le Hyrncote with its enclosures, i bovate of 
land, 26 acres of meadow, with other herbages, 
common rights, and other conveniences expressed 
in certain indentures, worth in all 10 marks a 
year. Leased for the term of his life for 200 marks. 
150 
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(2,) More commonly a perpetual tenancy, 
expressed either by saying '* let to such a man 
and his heirs," or by the phrase ^^ad feodi 
firmam^^^ which came to the same thing. In 
both cases the rent was fixed, the improve- 
ment or deterioration of the land, the rising 
or falling in the price of wool, corn, or hay, 
or other products, were never taken into 
present, or considered for future account No 
causes appeared to influence to any fluctuation 
the amount of rent demanded, it was always 
fixed, and fixed for perpetuity (the same 
principle which before had caused the amount 
of manual labour due for any land to be 
always that amount which the land had been 
accustomed to do). These fixed rents the 
tenants found later, when the value of land 
increased, to turn out to their enormous 
advantage, as we shall see. For instance : 

Richard the loth Abbot of Meaux, gave {dedit iaf7-70 
not dimisU) to Thomas at the Meadows (Thomas "• '43 
ad Prata) half a stagnum of land in Ottringham at 
a fixed rent {ad feodi firmam) of lod. a year. 

Abbot Michael gave at a fixed rent or ''fee 1SS5-49. 
farm " {concessit ad feodi firmam) to a certain "• 33 
John, son of Matilda of Amall, one toft with a 
croft in Riston in perpetual exchange for the 3rd 
part of a croft in Arnall, 8d. a year being given to 
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the Monastery by rent. The same Abbot let at 
•* fee farm " certain parcels of land in Amall to 
Simon, son of Agnes of Amall, at 8d. a year; 
also in the same way 2^ acres to Robert of Routh 
for 8d. a year, which 2^ acres Agnes and Julia, 
his sisters, afterwards quit-claimed {i.e.^ gave up 
their rights) to the Monastery. 

Sometimes, though land was let at a fixed 
rent, homage and service were rendered as 
well, i.e. J these had been partially commuted. 

1197-lslo Adam of Thome gave to the Abbey 70 acres of 
>• 301 land near Hedon called Stokholme. This land 
was let at a fixed rent [ad feodi firmanC) to Warin 
of Hedon for his homage and service, 23/4 a year 
and I lb. of pepper, and to Robert of W)rton for 
23/4 a year. 

Warin, however, sub-let his land to Hugo of 
Hedon for the above rents and services, and a 
half mark a year more, which was his profit, the 
Monastery confirming this sub-letting. 

Robert of Wyton died, and his son Adam sold 
all the rent (redditum) that he was accustomed to 
receive from the said land or pasture to Hugo 

for ;;^26. 

issi-86 ^^^" Stabularius had the site ot the old grange 
at Skerne for a rent of i2d. a year, and the 
rendering of homage (et homagiunC) 
ii. 292 Thomas Hylyhard left, at his death, 2 bovates 
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and a messuage in Waghen to his daughters 
Elizabeth and Catherine, minors. An enquiry 
was held by the Bailiff of Holderness in the name 
of Queen Isabella, at Skipsea, before jurors, to 
show : (i) from whom, (2) by what service these 
tenements were held. It was found that the 2 
bovates with their appurtenances: (i) were held 
by Thomas Hylyhard of the Monastery of Meaux, 
in chief, (2) by homage and exceptional service 
(forinsecum serviiium)^ and an annual rent of 2jd. 
And that the Monastery : (i) held them of the 
Lord of Holderness, (2) by simple and perpetual 
gift 

The tenant or holder of land by manual 
service, we saw, had a remarkably strong 
fixity of tenure, he was inseparable from his 
land so long as his services were performed* 

He had the right of transferring his hold- 
ing to whomsoever he wished, provided that 
the lord's confirmation was obtained, and that 
the new comer undertook to discharge the 
customary services. The lord never appeared 
to exercise any right to transfer the holding 
away from the present tenant, though he 
widely exercised his right to transfer by gift 
or sale his services to whomsoever he would. 

Peter, son of Matilda of Routh, sold to the lS4f-€9 
Monastery the homage and service of Francis "• ^7 
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Coldon for all the tenement which he held of him. 
And Francis Coldon sold to the Monastery all this 
tenement, f.^.» 6 acres 4 perticates arable and 
4 acres 3^ rods meadow. 
l«»»-4f Hugo of Amall sold to the Monastery the 
"• 34 homage and service of Edmund, Philip, and 
Thomas Tailour of Amall, which they owed from 
a holding of i bovate of land which their father, 
Simon le Tailour, held before them, and Edmund, 
Philip, and Thomas themselves gave this bovate 
to the Monastery. 

In these two transactions no confirmation 
on the part of the lord is necessary, since the 
land is being sold back to those who own the 
lord's rights of homage and service attached 
to it 

So, too, the tenant at a fixed money rent or 
fee-farm (adfeodifirmanC) looked upon himself 
and acted as the real owner of the land, only 
that it was charged or burdened with a pay- 
ment of so much annually to the lord, which 
payment reduced its value to that extent. 
The word dedit is frequently used to des- 
cribe the manner in which the lord granted 
the land to the tenant, who himself could 
sell, or give, or sub-let his land so held. 

The instance of Warin of Hedon has been 
quoted above. 
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The Burgesses of Hedon held the town at fee- iMt 
farm of £^0 yearly from the King, then Lord of 
Holderness. In process of time they regarded 
themselves as holding the town in capitBy and 
when property in the town for various causes 
escheated (viz., for lack of heir, or because in 
disrepair, or because the assize rent was not paid), 
they escheated the property to the possession of 
the town and not to the king. (See Boyle's 
"Early History of Hedon.") 

Richard Roos of Routh vexed Meaux Abbey by 1810-1889 
frequent distraints for service and a rent of 6/- "• 290 
(services and fixed rent existing side by side, that 
is to say, services partly commuted) for 3 bovates 
of land with their appurtenances in Routh, which 
the Monastery held ol Herbert de S. Quintin. 
Herbert was middleman {medtus) between Meaux 
and Richard concerning all services by liberunt 
forinsecum servitiunt. 

The Abbot then demanded of Herbert that he 
should acquit the Monastery from those services 
which Richard demanded. 

This, Herbert would not do, nor would he 
appear at the King's Court. 

The Court then decided that Herbert should 
remit the service of the Abbot, and that the Abbot 
should be liable to the said Richard Roos only, 
concerning the services that Herbert was wont to 
make him for those tenements. 
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The meaning of this is that Richard Roos had 
granted land to Herbert de S. Quintin, who had 
sub-let to Meaux Abbey. 

Herbert exacted his services from the Abbey, 
but refused to discharge his own to Richard, who 
then sued the Monastery for them. 

The Court removed Herbert entirely from the 
case, and placed the Monastery as tenants imme- 
diately under Richard Roos. 

This decision was exactly according to the 
isto Law passed in the Statute of Quia EmptareSy 
which sought to eliminate the "middle- 
man " entirely from land holdings, for 
those who had let their land according to 
the custom of the time at a fixed rent in 
perpetuity, saw with mortification that while 
they received duly what they had stipu- 
lated for, their tenants were able, as time 
went on, to sub-let and divide their holdings 
at enormous advantage to themselves; so 
that all the profit on the increased value 
of land was going into the hands of the 
tenants ad feodi firmanty and none of it into 
the hands of the origiQal owners who had 
so let it 

This statute supported the position of the 
original owner, and also made the sub-letting 
and sub-division of land a much more simple 
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process than formerly, by providing that in 
case of sub-letting and sutMiivision there 
should be'^no middleman, but the sub-tenant 
should hold directly from the over-lord and 
not from the tenant. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE BONDMEN OF 
HOLDERNESS- 

T^HE Latin word for bondman in Yorkshire 
is nativusj and his state or condition of 
bondage is navitas^ he is said to hold land in 
bondagio or in vilenagio. 

Bondmen, that is, they had no free-holding, 
but were themselves held or bound to land, 
they went with land as the necessary comple- 
ment, or power needful, for its working. 

When land is conveyed to a new owner, if 
there are nativi attached to that land, they are 
conveyed along with it; and such conveyances 
are absolute. The nativus or bondsman, his 
wife and children {sequela)^ goods and chat- 
tels are all made over with the land to the 
new owner. The land and the man, the 
working power, are inseparable. 

1188-tT Peter of Meaux, for instance, gave to the Abbey 
u aai a bondman tenant of Owthorne with all his off- 
spring, and two oxgangs with two tofts that he 
lAiA-iAAA cultivated. 

1810-1280 

i. 361 Within twenty years or so, the Abbot sold to 

158 
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William Blund of Hedon, the same man, off- 
spring, and land for a yearly rent of 12 pence. 
{Dimitto and vendo are used as synonyms for 
*• sold " in this transaction). 

When a bondman is conveyed ; so absolute 
indeed is the conveyance, that it includes not 
only himself and possessions, not only his 
wife and her possessions, and all living child*> 
ren and their possessions, but also whatever 
children he may have, though as yet unborn, 
with whatever goods and chattels they may 
at any time become possessed of. And so it 
was frequently the case that a bond family 
was owned (setsittis)^ the root and branch of 
It (stirps^ gentis)j through several generations 
by the same lordly family. A bondman's 
name would frequently be sufficient indication 
as to who his lord was. 

Osbert, the son of the Peter of Waghen before ll»T-illo 
mentioned, gave to Meaux an oxgang and a toft '* ^^ 
belonging to it, a farm and a man with his child- 
ren, the tenant of the farm. Here again the man 
and his children are attached to the farm, and 
their services are sold with it, and counted as part 
of the necessary stock, or equipment, for working 
of the place. 

The same principle that was observed in 
Land Tenure previously is noticeable here 
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also, a guarding against change. We can 
hardly, perhaps, speak of the bondman's 
"security of tenure;" the permanence of 
bondage of the same family to the same land, 
expresses the condition, if not so happily, 
perhaps more accurately. 

But suppose the bondman's family should 
increase beyond the needs of the land to which 
that family was attached so that there was an 
overplus of labour. What, we may ask, 
would be done with the surplus? In some 
cases, no doubt, the greater the force of 
labour that could be utilized, the greater the 
area of land that would be cleared and 
brought under cultivation : in these cases 
there would be no real surplus. Where a 
real overplus existed, perhaps the lord would 
remove the super-abundant labour of one 
manor to some other of his manors where 
labour was scarce, or the area of cultivation 
could be extended. 

It has been said that where a bondman is 
''conveyed'* it is always in connection with 
land, but there are instances where the owner- 
ship of the bondman is distinct from the land 
he occupies, which further indicates a channel 
by which surplus bondmen were disposed ; 
namely, they were allowed to go out, not free, 
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but unclaimed by their lord, they had to find a 
place to work in, and support for themselves 
where they would or could. But if, in course 
of time, however long, it became worth their 
lord's or his heir's while to reclaim them or 
their descendants, either by reason of their 
having acquired land or money, or for any 
other reason, the lord or his heirs could re- 
claim them, their goods and chattels and 
issue, upon proving by their genealogy that 
they were his bondmen by descent. That 
is to say, a lord might, for his conveni- 
ence or by his negligence, allow certain 
bondmen to go out unclaimed, but they were 
never really free, they were always liable to 
be reclaimed, either themselves, or even their 
descendants, by the family to whom their 
forefathers were in bondage. 

It became, then, the interest of unclaimed 
bondmen to obliterate their descent as much 
as possible, by change of locality and change 
of name, and it was equally the interest of the 
lord to preserve very accurately the genea- 
logies of all his bondmen wherever they might 
be living, claimed or unclaimed. 

For instance, William de Boschalle gave to isio-isso 
Meaux the entire service of Adam, son of Ivo ». 37^ 
Grise, that he owed for 2 oxgangs and a fourth 

M 
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of land and two tofts in Watre, and a rent of one 
penny due from these tenements. (Here is part 
pa3rment in money, part in labour, for land occu- 
pied). The Monastery confirmed the land to Adam 
at a rent of a/- (he becomes apparently a tenant at 
a money rent, without any labour services). Later 
it is found that Adam is a bondman (nativum) 
of Richard Trusbuth, who granted him, with all 
his issue and chattels, to the Monastery. In con- 
sequence his land fell into their hands, for a 
bondman could hold no land in his own right. 

Here, then, is Richard Trusbuth, having 
an ownership of Adam not in connection with 
any land. Adam, or his forbears, had been 
evidently bondmen to Richard Trusbuth, and 
although he had himself been unclaimed, and 
had won his way towards freedom to the 
extent of having become a holder of land at a 
money rent, nevertheless, at Richard's will 
he is reclaimed, reduced again to a condition 
of bondage, and his land, taken away, is 
possessed by his lord. Had Adam never 
possessed land probably he would never have 
been claimed. But let a bondman try to 
succeed, and actually do so, then his lord steps 
in with a claim, and he, not the bondman, 
reaps the reward of the bondman's labours. 
The moral was that an unclaimed bondman. 
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if he wished to remain free and unclaimed, 
must never rise in life to the possession of any 
property. 
Or again — 

"Magistcr" Richard of Arnall, son of Alan, 1285-49 
formerly naiivus of Sir Peter de Falconberge, gave "• 34 
Meaux, as of the fee of Hugh of Arnall, 22 acres 
arable and four acres meadow in Arnall, a rent 
of 3d. a year being made to the said Hugh. Sir 
Peter de Falconberge, however, stepped in, and 
claimed the land by reason of the condition of 
bondage {navitatis) of ** Magister " Richard ; but, 
nevertheless, he quit claimed the same tenements 
to the Convent {i.e., withdrew his claim). 

Here then we find the son of a bondman, 
called by title ** Magister," and so, in some 
position, probably a priest, owning land of 
26 acres* On attempting to dispose of it, the 
land is claimed by the lord, to whom Richard's 
father had owed service as bondman ; the 
claim is not pressed, but is not disputed. 

Another instance occurs in the following 
transaction — 

William Pethy, of Keyingham, gave the Convent 1197-lsiO 
5 acres of land in Keyingham Marsh. Henry, >• 29^ 
his brother, gave 10 acres more with his body. 
Richard, their brother, added 5 acres more in 
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exchange for land in Waghen, which was after- 
wards (1210-1220) given back to the Monastery 
by his son Peter. Now these men, William, 
Henry, and Richard, were sons of a bondman, 
Askillus, who was bond to Fulcherius, a Knight 
of Ruston. They were themselves unclaimed by 
their lord, they own and exchange land freely 
without interference from him. But he had the 
power all the while to reclaim them and possess 
their land any time at his will. Possibly he 
was unaware of their affluence. At any rate 
that they owned land was a danger to their 
freedom, and probably knowing this caused 
them, and Richard's son after him, to get rid of 
their land by gift to the Monastery, who would 
be strong enough to hold it ; hoping also to 
gain the favour of the Convent by so doing, 
for although unclaimed, and prosperous, they 
remained none the less bondmen in reality (by 
descent). 

It has been stated by some writers that in 
the case of bondmen, actually in a condition of 
active working bondage to their lord, that if 
they are "conveyed "to a new owner it is 
always in connection with the land they 
occupy. 

But there are instances which would tend 
to prove this assertion doubtful* 
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Walter de Spineto gave to Meaux, William mi-S5 
Whitmay his bondman of Hornsea Burton, with "• 95 
all his issue. There is no mention of land at all. 

Or in the case of the Bondman of Croo, MS6-W 
(mentioned elsewhere), who was in charge of the "• 4^ 
Grange there, he was of the stock i^entis) of 
Richard Aldwin of Dringhowe, and was with issue 
and chattels, granted {concede) to the Convent 
by Thomas, son of Gualo of Dringhowe. 

If a bondman suffered at the hands of his 
lord any injustice or cruelty, he could not 
bring an action against him in any court of 
law, either for compensation for injuries 
received, or for protection in the future. He 
had, however, the right of appeal to the King, 
that is if he could get the opportunity of 
lodging his complaint there, which would, 
even then, have all the influence that there 
was, pitted against it; possibly it might 
survive this and be successful. All the chances, 
however, would be against a successful appeal 
to the King of a bondman against his lord, 
and, in the case of non-success, what would 
the unenviable position of the bondman be 
with his lord ? 

A bondman could, however, bring an action 
against other persons for injuries received, 
but the action could only be brought with the 
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lord's permission, or at his instigation, and 
any damages awarded belonged, not to the 
bondman, but to the lord, who owned him, 
who so was, in the eyes of the law, the real 
sufferer. For instance — 

1SS5-49 There was at this time a fray between the 
»»• ^ servants of Meaux and those of Sir Saycr of 
Sutton. The cause was a dispute over some land 
which AmanduSy son and heir of Sir Sayer, had 
given to the Convent. During the scufile a bond- 
man (ncUtvus) of Sir Sayer's was killed. The 
wife and brother of the dead bondman, instigated 
or instructed by Sir Sayer, no doubt, bring an 
action at York Assizes against the Convent for 
the homicide : and the monks were judged to 
pay 60 marks and resign claim to the land in 
dispute. The money was, however, not to be 
paid to the widow or the brother, but to Sir 
Sayer. 

In process of time, more particularly during 
the fourteenth century, and especially during 
the years that followed the Black Death, 
many, indeed it might be said the great 
majority, of bondmen in Holderness gained 
their freedom, becoming ''copyholders*' of 
the land they occupied as bondmen, and 
returning money payments in lieu of services 
ISM in labour. In the year 1396 the Monastery 
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of Meaux had a rental of 600 tenants, of 
which only 25 are described as nativt or 
in bondagio. Of these, seven are in Waghen, 
one in Beeford, and seventeen in Dimelton, 
where the whole estate is held by bond- 
men. But the tenancies of these were 
of considerable extent. At Dimelton the 
seventeen bondmen held twenty oxgangs or 
400 acres, and paid rents of £t. They were 
charged with so many days service {precarice) 
in the year, and the ^bondmen of Waghen 
paid an additional due of a cock and hen. 

The problems of labour resulting from the w« 
scarcity of population after the Black Death 
have already been referred to. Those obser- 
vations are further supported by finding 
several rebellions amongst the bondmen of 
Meaux Abbey in the years shortly subsequent 
to the plague, in which they tried violently to 
free themselves from their bondage. 

At Beeford, Thomas Aldwin and John his son, 1856-67 
of the stock {genere) of Richard Aldwin, who had *"• ^^ 
been conveyed (concede) to the Monastery by 
Thomas, son of Gualo of Dringhowe, began to 
rebel against the Monastery. They were, how- 
ever, suddenly seized and taken off to the Grange 
at Waghen, where they were put in chains until 
they submitted to make an oath to the Abbot, 
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before a court collected for that purpose, of their 
condition of bondage. Apparently they had 
denied previously their true genealogy which 
showed this. {Coram pluribus probts. Abbott 
nostra sacramentum debttutitj sua: navitcUis 
prcBstiterunt), 

1S56-67 The rebellion of the bondmen of Waghen 
iiL 127 at this sanae period, presents so many features 

of interest that it is here given in full as 

a conclusion to the chapter. 

** These bondmen of Waghen who were of the 
Dimelton stock, rebelled against the yoke of servi- 
tude by which they and their predecessors were 
held. In order to punish them three or four are 
imprisoned. One, by name Richard Cellarer, 
escaped, and claimed for himself and the others, 
to be free or else be reckoned as belonging to the 
King's Manor of Easington. Representing the 
case thus to the King's Escheator, William 
Fyllyott, who finds the bondmen of Easing- 
ton confirm the statement, saying that the 
aforesaid had gone from Easington to Waghen 
twenty years previously. He therefore seized the 
bondmen for the King. The Monastery then, not 
to be beaten by their own bondmen, or to lose 
their service, appealed to the King in Council, 
who issued a writ to the Escheator to give an 
account of his doings, and to hold an enquiry by 
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the oath of jurors, as to how they were held ? 
since what time ? and by what title ?" 

The Inquisition returned — 

{a) As to Time. The bondmen John, Richard, 
and Thomas, were not then bondmen of the King, 
nor ever had been, but were bondmen of the 
Abbey, they and their forbears, since time out of 
mind. 

(b) As to Title. A certain Geoffrey Gybwyn of 
Dimelton was possessed of a certain Robert Hurt 
his bondman, ancestor of John, Richard and 
Thomas. That Geoffrey had given Robert Hurt 
and his descendents to the then Abbot of Meaux 
long ago, and that the genealogy of Robert Hurt 
was as follows : — 

Robert Hurt. 
Adam Hurt. 
Robert Hurt 



Robert Cellerar. John Cellarer. William Cellarer. 

_J : 

John Cellarer. Richard Cellarer. Thomas Cellarer. 
(The Bondmen in question). 

This genealogy carefully preserved was held to 
have proved the Abbot's title, and the jurors 
affixing their seal to the finding, a writ was issued 
to the Sheriff of York to restore the bondmen to 
the Abbot, with all their chattels and offspring. 
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without delay. John and Thomas were therefore 
handed over with their chattels and offspring. 
But Richard was not to be found. 

The bondmen, however, were still undaunted, 
and pushed the matter further ; their name fits ill 
with the unbending spirit they showed. Claiming 
to have rights that had been violated by their lord, 
John Cellarer, his son William, Thomas Cellarer 
and William Cellarer of Waghen, made complaint 
that on a certain day before the inquisition the 
abbot had taken away from them their servants 
(servos)^ by which act they suffered each the loss 
valued at loo/-, and further the act was one in 
contempt of the king and his men, and contrary to 
the statute of labourers, mechanics, and servants 
observed in the County of York {i.e., Statute of 
Labourers, 23 Ed. iii. 1350). 

It is rather surprising to find bondmen them- 
selves with servants ! 

However, against this the abbot pleads that he 
need not answer to a complaint brought against 
him by his Own bondmen, which, as they admit 
themselves and forbears to be and to have been, 
the abbot's plea is allowed. 

The bondmen then appealed to the king, having 
this right, though they could not take action them- 
selves against their lord by any bills of their own. 
The case is then removed to Chancery, and the 
bondmen put forward this genealogy : 
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Hugh Hert, bondman of Earl of Albemarl, Date. 
I held one toft at Easing^on. King 

Robert Hert, bom in wedlock, held the same John's 
I toft. reign 

Adam Hert held the same toft, which he 
resigned to become subject 
to {Dimisit et deservtvit) 
a certain monk of Meaux, 
the Cellarer. He then gets 
to be called Adam Cellarer 
in process of time. He took 
land of the Abbot in the 
viUe of Waghen. 



I I 

Robert Cellarer. John Cellarer. William Cellarer. 

John Cellarer, and the rest, concerning whom is the dispute. 

The result of this declaration is a mandate from 
the king to redeliver the bondmen, John, Richard, 
and Thomas, with their offspring, goods, and 
chattels, to William Fyllyott, the Escheator of 
Holderness. John and Thomas were handed back 
with goods of all three, but Richard was still 
unfound. 

And the abbot was summoned to London to 
answer personally in chancery for the wrongs 
done to the king's bondmen. 

One cannot help noticing that throughout the 
bondmen appear as men of considerable ability 
and forethought. They make their case as strong 
as it can be made by pitting the abbot against 
the king. 

The abbot, altogether, appeared in an awkward 
position, which, however, he got out of by 
bribing the chancellor (the Bishop of Winchester) 
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and others of the king's council who were opposed 
to him. 

These bribes gained him permission to answer 
by attorneys, and they procured the restoration 
of the bondmen to the abbot, who then took 
vengeance upon them by imprisonment. 

One, however, escaped, and obtained the king's 
writ to try the case at York Assizes. 
WW Sir Nicholas Damory at York favoured the 
bondmen and delayed the case, but a writ was 
finally issued to William Skipworth and other 
justices to try the case at Hedon, and a verdict 
was given for the abbot; the genealogy of the 
bondmen was again given, beginning with Hugh 
Hert of the Manor of Dimelton in the time of 
King John. 

The serfs were redelivered finally to the abbot, 
after a little further delay, but he is exhorted not 
to take vengeance upon them, which pious wish 
we will hope he observed ; nevertheless, all the 
officers of the king and ministers in the court were 
hostile to the abbot's cause, with the exception 
of the bribed chancellor. That is to say, there 
was a feeling of sympathy with the bondmen in 
their struggle for liberty. 



CHAPTER VI. 

APPROPRIATED CHURCHES IN 
HOLDERNESS. 

IDELIGIOUS houses undertook parochial 
charges, and thus came into contact 
in this with the secular clergy. When a 
convent undertook the charge of a parish the 
living was then said to be ** appropriated " 
{ad zisus proprtos is the term used) to the 
convent. The reason why religious houses 
undertook parochial charges was always the 
same ; it was a means of acquiring money 
for the purposes of the house, the income 
of the benefice belonging to the convent, 
and the convent appointing a vicar at a less 
stipend than the emoluments of the living. 
Livings were all rectories until this system of 
appropriation became general ; then those 
appropriated were turned into vicarages. 
The convent really being the rector of the 
parish, and the priest appointed to take 
charge was termed the vicar {vtcarius), be- 
cause he was the representative of the 
convent 

173 
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At first thought it may seem a monstrous 
thing that parish churches and their endow- 
ments were formed in this way by religious 
houses; but much of the same thing was 
being done during the very same times by 
rectors of parishes, who hired paid chaplains 
at a small stipend (about £$ a year) to do 
their work, while they pocketed the con- 
siderable difference and roamed at will. The 
non-resident rectors, too, of the eighteenth 
century acted on just the same lines, appoint- 
ing stipendiary curates whom they placed in 
the various livings, which were really ad usus 
proprios to them during their life. The 
poverty of the curates, contrasted with the 
wealth of their squire-rectors, is still handed 
down to memory, and serves to throw a halo 
of sympathy and pity, even now, over the 
curate's lot. 

However! we may ask, how did religious 
houses manage to get livings into their hands 
to appropriate? Well, the first step was 
always to obtain the advowson, or right to 
present This came into their hanAs some- 
times as a free gift from the patron, some- 
times by purchase or exchange, as advow- 
sons change hands at the present day. 
Having obtained the advowson, it was never 
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long before the convent managed to finger 
a part of the income of the living or suc- 
ceeded in its entire appropriation. The 
patron, however, could give no permission 
for a living to be appropriated. 

Four livings were appropriated to Meaux 
Abbey in Holderness — Skipsea, Keyingham, 
Easington, and Naflferton — many of the 
circumstances connected with which are 
known. 

The advowson of Naflferton was obtained law-ino 
from Sir Henry Percy in exchange for the "• ^^^ 
manor of Pocklington. 

The advowsons of Skipsea, Easington, iw«-i»io 
and Keyington were obtained from Edward "* ^^^ 
I. in part exchange for the manor of Wyk 
and Myton. But in the case of the last two 
churches, although given the advowson, 
Peter de Gaveston and Queen Isabella, who 
successively held the lordship of Holderness, 
appointed the rectors, and the Abbey was 
obliged to appeal against this in the time 
of Edward III., an appeal which resulted 
in the kii^g giving also a special licence to 
appropriate. 

Skipsea Church was appropriated to Meaux 
between these dates.- Sir Richard Thorpe 
was the rector, and a tempting ofiTer had to 
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be made him to induce him to resign. It 
consisted of the granges of Arnall, Rowton, 
and Hayholme, worth more than fifty marks 
a year; also two closes of herbage, t.e.f 
Northpark and Southpark, belonging to 
North Grange, and eight acres of meadow 
in East Benyngholme. The whole of this, 
however, he compounded, after thirty-one 
years, with the Convent for an annuity of 
twenty-four marks, and died five years later. 

Nafiferton Church was also appropriated 
with but little trouble. When Sir Henry 
Percy made over the advowson to Meaux he 
had to pay a fine to the Exchequer {scaccario) 
for permission to do so, and in satisfaction 
to the king, for Nafferton town was held from 
the king in capita; and so it was possible 
that the lands might revert at some time, 
together with the advowson of the church, 
into the royal possession. 

The chapter at York, however, delayed the 
business of the appropriation for more than a 
year. It was necessary to get their approval 
and consent to the proposed division of the 
taxation of the Church between the Vicar and 
the Convent in proportion of one-fourth to 
three-fourths, and to any deed of appropri- 
ation generally. The chapter delayed their 
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consent, calculating upon a payment to them- 
selves on the occasion of the appropriation, 
and finally obtained a payment of 10 marks 
annually in consideration of their consent. 

The appropriations of Easington and Key- 18S9-49 
ingham were only effected after great expense, "; ^^ 
and laborious negotations with the existing 
Rectors, the Abbot of Albemarl, the Court of 
Rome, the Archbishop and Chapter of York — 
all of whom had interests in the incomes of 
the Benefices. 

Imagine, however, the Abbey of Meaux 
in possession of the advowsons of these 
churches, the next step towards obtaining an 
appropriation was to propose it in the right 
quarter, i.e. to the Archbishop, giving the 
reasons why, in the view of the petitioner, an 
appropriation was desirable. 

In the case of Nafferton, it is simply said 
that many motives and reasons were put 
forward and set forth. 

In the case of Easington and Keyingham, 
it was advanced to William de Sowche 
{Zauche)y Archbishop of York, that the 
advowson had been given by Edward I. in 
exchange for Wyk and the Manor of Myton, 
and that the monastery had suffered great loss 
of land at Saltagh, Tharlesthorpe, Frysmersk, 

N 
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Wythfleet, Dymelton, and Ravenserodd, in 
consequence, their lands there could not bear 
the taxes, exactions, contributions, and other 
burdens laid on them. Ravenserodd Chapel, 
too, had been attached to Easington Church, 
and when it was swallowed up by the Humber 
its proventus^ decimae^ and oblationes were 
utterly lost A compensation for these losses, 
Meaux argues, would be made if the Abbey 
were allowed the appropriation of these 
churches. 

The Archbishop then ordered an enquiry 
into the truth of these statements. The 
enquiry regarding Easington Church was 
made in Rowth Church, that regarding 
Keyingham Church was made in the chapel 
in the wood. 

Both enquiries were favourable to the 
Abbey, and both churches were then in- 
corporated (aduno) ''for perpetual possession 
for our own use and our successors." 

It was one thing, however, to obtain the 
license of appropriation, another to bring it 
into force. All those with claims upon the 
churches had to be bought off. 

At Keyingham, Sir John de Bothby, the 
rector, possessed the church for 4 years and 
more after the license of appropriation had 
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been given, and at Easington, Hugh de 
Glanville, the rector, did the same for two 
years. 

It is astonishing to find what large amounts 
of retiring pensions had to be offered to in- 
duce these rectors to resign. 

For some reason or other, the convent had 
induced the predecessor of Hugh de Glan- 
ville, by name Sir John Cottingham, to 
resign by promising him a pension of 80 
marks a year, and bound the convent in 
;^iooo to pay it; he later exchanged his 
annuity for all the monastery possessions in 
Ottringham, Dimelton, and Rowth (except- 
ing the wood), worth together more than 
;^ioo a year. Having secured his resigna- 
tion at so great cost, they appoint Hugh de 
Glanville, and have, in due course, to secure 
his resignation for another 80 marks a year, 
and, as he had received 40 for resigning 
Keyingham, he received altogether 120 
marks, of which he forgave the convent 20. 

When Hugh de Granville resigned Keying- 
ham, the monastery appointed Sir John de 
Bothby, and to secure his resignation the 
monastery had to lay a bait of 50 marks a year. 

Altogether the monastery appears to have 
secured the resignations to the livings before 
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they were wanted, i.e.,, before the appropria-' 
ation could be obtained, and then having to 
fill the livings up again, had, in course of 
time, to secure the resignations a second time, 
making the expense just double. 

Then there were others who had claims 
to be considered besides the rectors, whose 
outgoing pensions were for life. The Church 
of York (Archbishop and Dean and Chap- 
ter) had a claim in as much as they enjoyed 
the fruits of a vacant benefice (and sometimes 
kept a benefice vacant to enjoy its fruits), 
whereas an appropriated church never became 
vacant, or rather, if vacant, the convent 
would enjoy its fruits. So in the case of 
Easington, an annual pension had to be 
made for ever to the Church of York of loo/- 
in satisfaction of this claim ; 66/8 was to go 
to the Archbishop and 33/4 to the Dean and 
Chapter in equal portions. In the case of 
Keyingham, 26/8 was paid to the Archbishop 
and 13/4 to the Dean and Chapter. In the 
case of Skipsea, 20/- went to the Chapter of 
York, and in the case of Nafferton 10 marks. 
All these sums were annually and for ever. 

Further responsibilities and expenses fell 
upon a religious house when standing in 
the place of rector to an appropriated 
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church. Unless some special agreement 
were made to the contrary they were liable 
for ''the Procurations of the Archdeacon 
{ue., fees at his visitation), synodals {i.e.^ 
fee at a bishop's visitation), payments of 
tithes when they fell due, and of all Church 
taxation and other burdens, ordinary and 
extra-ordinary." 

So in the case of Easington, 7/6 a year 
goes to the Archdeacon, 4/- to the Arch- 
bishop. The same payments were made for 
Keyingham ; and for Skipsea, 13/4 to the 
Archdeacon and 4/- to the Archbishop. 

Even then the expenses connected with 
the '* appropriation " did not cease ; pay- 
ments of corn had to be made to the Provost 
of Beverley, 44 quarters for Easington, 17 J 
quarters for Keyingham. 

Nafferton pays 5/4 to the altar of S. Andrew 
in the Collegiate Church of S. John of 
Beverley, and the Monks of Whitby get two- 
thirds of the tithe of corn sheaves from all 
the ancient demesne lands of the manor of 
Nafiferton. 

The foreign Abbot of Albemarl also made 
a heavy and successful claim upon three of 
these churches. Before the French wars 
broke out he had the right of presentation. 
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That right lapsed during the war-time to, 
and was exercised by, the King of England 
(Edward I. and successors). But when peace 
was restored after the Battle of Poitiers, in 
which John, King of France, was captured 
by Prince Edward of England, the Abbot 
of Albemarl attempted to revive his ancient 
right of presentation to Skipsea, Easington, 
and Keyingham, notwithstanding that they 
had since been appropriated by the king's 
license. 

The Monastery ot Meaux found it necessary 
to assure the Abbot of Albemarl that the 
ancient annual pensions he used to draw from 
these churches, of 23/- from Easington, 26/8 
from Skipsea, and 13/4 from Keyingham, 
would be continued ; and also to promise 
him further new annual pensions of 8/4 from 
Easington, 13/4 from Skipsea, and 6/8 from 
Keyingham, the Monastery binding itself 
under 100/- to pay these sums, and not to be 
behind hand by 4 months without sufficient 
cause. 

There were sundry other responsibilities 
and payments. Easington Church, for in- 
stance, was security for the upkeep of a 
charity for the soul of Sir John Cottingham, 
and a salary of 6 marks to the chaplain of 
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the charity. Keyingham Church paid 4d. 
to the lord of Holderness for the right of 
enclosing a narrow pathway (venella) to the 
rectory. 

The most important duty, however, of the 
convent has not yet been mentioned. We 
have seen at what heavy prices the existing 
rectors could alone be induced to resign. 
Having secured their resignations, the con- 
vent had to appoint vicars in their places 
(the representatives of the convent, who 
stood to them much in the same position as 
the stipendiary curates did to the non-resident 
rectors of the eighteenth century). 

In the appointment of these vicars we 
come, for the first time, across the interests 
of the parishioners. We may think that the 
policy of the convent would be to appoint as 
vicars the men who would accept the lowest 
stipends, and that, therefore, the parishioners 
of an appropriated church were exposed to 
the risk of having unworthy or incompetent 
men thrust upon them. We are not at liberty, 
however, to assume that a religious house 
felt no spiritual responsibility in the appoint- 
ment of a vicar for an appropriated church. 
But even if they did not, the religious house 
had not a free hand in the matter : it was 
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checked by the archbishop and the arch- 
deacon. To them the vicar was responsiblei 
not to the convent, and they were the ones 
to approve, or not, of the stipend and other 
sources of income that the convent proposed 
to assign to the vicar : it was their business 
to support the vicar, and see that he was not 
oppressed or imposed upon by the religious 
house. Moreover, the archbishop was in a 
position to dictate whatever condition he 
considered fitting, as no appropriation could 
take place without his consent In the case 
of Easington, it is stipulated that the vicar 
be collated by the archbishop and his suc- 
cessors ; that a manse (mansum) was to be 
built for him at the cost of the convent ; that 
his stipend should be 21 marks sterling per 
annum, paid quarterly ; that the convent was 
to build and repair the chancel and supply 
new books, vestments, and ornaments when 
needed. To neglect these duties was to 
come under the punishment of the greater 
excommunication, and to have the fruits and 
products of the church sequestrated by the 
archdeacon, who would satisfy all claims, 
and fine the Monastery in addition 100/- for 
the fabric fund of S. Peter's Church, York. 
The vicar, on his side, had duties, to 
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provide bread, wine, light and incense for the 
High Altar, both in the Church of Easington 
and Chapel of Out-Newton, and to provide 
two chaplains, pf which the vicar might 
himself be one if he wished, and was able 
(he might not be able if resident in the 
Monastery). Also he was to see that the 
books, vestments, and other Church orna- 
ments were kept clean and repaired when 
they had need. 

At Easington, the retiring and last rector, 
Sir John Cottingham, was made the firs 
vicar at a salary of 20 marks, and subse- 
quently at the end of his term he procured 
that it be let to a certain monk of the Convent, 
his relative. Sir John de Newton, formerly 
prior, but at that time in private life, for the 
term of his life at 20 marks a year, all 
ordinary burdens to be paid by him, which 
he did, and held the vicarage until his death 
in 1386. 

In the case of Keyingham, the duties of the 
Monastery to the Church and vicar are the 
same as at Easington, the vicar is to receive 
;^i2 sterling a year. If the payments are 
eight days overdue the income of the Church 
to be sequestrated by the Archdeacon, his 
official, or the Dean of HoldernesSi and the 
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Convent fined 60 silver shillings for the 
fabric of the Church of the Blessed Peter of 
York. 

The Monastery is to provide a suitable 
manse for the vicar's dwelling, books, and 
vestments de novo for the Church, and be 
liable for the repair of the chancel. The 
vicar's responsibilities are the same as at 
Easington. It is, however, especially stipu- 
lated that the vicar is to be a perpetual 
secular vicar. That is to say, perpetual, he 
cannot be engaged and dismissed at will, and 
secular, he is not to be a monk. Experience 
had shown that monks did not make good 
parish priests. 

** He was to be in the Order of Priesthood, 
circumspect and discreet, and fit for the ruling of 
souls, proper (idoneus) and honest, to be presented 
by the Convent to the Archbishop as often as the 
vicarage might be vacant, to hold the cure of 
souls, and personally reside in the same.'^ 

Both the Convent on the one hand and the 
vicar on the other, had the right of appeal 
to the Archbishop, the Convent if they 
considered they were paying too much, the 
vicar if he thought he was receiving too 
little. Matters did not always flow evenly. 
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The Convent complained of the vicar of 
Nafferton, that he favoured the building of 
the Chantry of Wansford (which was to 
their prejudice, Nafferton being appropriated 
to them), in spite, because they would not 
increase his stipend. 

The Vicar of Keyingham was unwilling to i87i-9« 
provide the lights for the Choir and High *"• '9^ 
Altar, and a law-suit had to be undertaken to 
compel him. The old rectors had always 
provided four candles, or two candles and a 
torch, and he held that he should be obliged 
to supply no other lights but these. This 
plea the Court allowed, and the Convent was 
judged to supply the other lights in the Choir 
of the Church. 

So far, in writing of the appropriation of 
any Church, the Archbishop has been men- 
tioned as the supreme authority, so he was in 
England. But there was one abroad, the 
Pope, who had claims upon all benefices in 
so much as he received the first fruits from 
all freshly appointed incumbents, and his 
power was above the power of the Archbishop. 

At this time the convent was nearly brought i872-t« 
into conflict with the Pope over the appropria^ >"• ^^ 
tions of Easington and Keyingham. The 
account l^ interesting, giving incidentally a 
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sight into the inner workings of the Roman 
Curia. The chronicler writes *' Certain clerks 
went to Rome and intimated to the Pope that 
the two churches of Easington and Keying- 
ham had been appropriated by us with no 
authority but our own, that we had unjustly 
possessed them, and that therefore they had 
in reality been vacant all this time, that the 
collation to them rightly devolved to the 
Apostolic seat, whence they sought the colla- 
tion to be made to themselves by the Pope of 
his special favour." 

The abbot hearing of this, sought protec- 
tion from the king, from whom license to 
appropriate, and the original advowsons, 
had been received. The king appointed justi- 
ciaries and commissioners to make enquiry, 
and to seize those who so conspired against 
the right of the king wherever they could 
be found, and then the king ordered sundry 
commissions, X mandates, and briefs. But 
those who formerly threatened attempted 
nothing publicly. 

Nevertheless the abbot was much troubled i 
he had been put to very great expense, and 
now he was assured that he was not safe 
unless he could procure the confirmation of 
these appropriations from the Apostolic seat 
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At length, declaring his hope in the lord, 
he sent a monk to the Court of Rome, then at 
Avignon. 

The monk attached himself to two cardinals, 
the Cardinal of S. Eustache and the Cardinal 
of S. Marcial, the close agent of the Pope. 
The monk promised them 400 florins for their 
help ; and at length, with great difficulty, the 
confirmation in the form that was sought was 
delivered and signed. 

Nevertheless there was a hitch ; the original 
deeds were required from Meaux to be shown 
in the Curia before the Pope's Bull could 
be sent, and Meaux was unwilling to send 
original records so Car away and into unknown 
dangers. Instead, they sent properly attested 
copies made out in the Consistory Court at 
York. 

Again an objection is raised. In these 
deeds Edward of England was styled '* King 
of England and France." There had been 
war with Philip of Valois, '* Usurper of the 
Kingdom of France," over this very claim, 
and the title was objected to on the ground 
that if the Pope signed such a deed con- 
taining it, it would be tantamount to his 
admitting Edward's claim. 

However, it chanced that Sir John, Abbot 
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of Citeaux (John of Bussi^res), head and 
protector of the Cistertian Order, had been 
raised to the cardinalate, and was a person of 
importance in the Curia. The monk of 
Meaux went to him, sought his aid, and was 
received with favour, and promised that his 
negotiations should not be suffered to come 
to an end. 

The cardinal sought an opportune moment, 
at an evening council of the Pope when 
all the cardinals and the minutor were 
present, to bring the business before them. 
The result was a long discussion in the 
presence of the Pope (Gregory XL), some 
favouring the King of England, others the 
King of the French. The Pope at length 
brought the discussion to an end by declaring 
that the letters given should not be revoked, 
but should go out, however, with the sup- 
pression of the word *' France " after Edward's 
name. 

The monk paid the cardinal lOO florins for 
his good services. The Curia, notwith- 
standing, raised a further objection ; they 
would not allow the copied deeds, but insisted 
upon the originals. No doubt they were all 
wanting to be bribed. 

The monk of Meaux, in consequence, re- 
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turned, and bore back with him the originals. 
They were presented to the minutor^ who 
placed them before the High Pontiff, and he 
covered over the word **Francise" with his 
own hand, using green wax, in sign of its 
suppression. 

The monk returned to Meaux with the 
much desired Bulls, and received the office of 
**Claustral Prior," conferred by the cardinal ; 
but this appointment was the cause of much 
dissension in the Convent, with the result 
that the monk resigned, first the office, and 
later left the Monastery of Meaux for that of 
Fountains. 

After this the Convent rested secure of its 
appropriations of Easington and Keyingham. 

It will be readily understood from the 
particulars given in this chapter that the 
appropriation of a benefice was by no means 
an easy matter to bring about. That there 
were many and powerful persons with claims 
that had to be considered, and that could 
only be successfully considered at great cost. 
In the end the gain resulting was, in some 
instances perhaps, not worth the expense and 
trouble undertaken. 

But if we think that the system of appropria- 
tions was altogether an abuse, we should at 
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least reflect that the advowson had first to 
be acquired, then a reasonable cause for 
appropriation advanced ; and, if license was 
given, the vicar appointed was no mere 
creature of the religious house, but was a 
suitable man approved of by the Archbishop, 
with position and rights carefully defined and 
maintained. Above the religious house was 
the Archbishop, who was powerful to act as a 
check whenever it seemed to him desirable 
so to act 



THE END. 
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